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“YOU NEVER SEE HIS FACE” 


Ganymede, who was cupbearer of the Olym- 
pian gods, made quite a name for himself. But 
then, his was an uncommon waiter’s job and he 
an unusual youngster, so he should have had 
better luck than most waiters do in the matter 
of achieving personal recognition. For if there 
is any group of men whose identity is lost in the 
service they perform, it is the waiters. 

The. waiter has been described as “the man 
whose face you never see,” a true and perfect 
description as far as most of the public are con- 
cerned. Yet the waiters do not complain; they 
are generally quite philosophic about it. Cer- 
tainly the Statler waiters* are. 

They go on unobtrusively and deferentially 
serving our good Statler food to the guests who 
come to their tables. And the remarkable thing 
is that if they are largely unknown personalities 
to their steadiest patrons, those patrons are not 
unknown to them. 

We have many, many waiters who have been 
with us since the houses in which they are em- 
ployed were opened, and every one of them 
knows the intimate likes and dislikes of scores of 
guests. They know to whom to bring the various 
relishes for fish or meat, they remember that 
so-and-so must have his roast beef rare, that 
such-a-one takes cream but no sugar in his coffee 
and that another likes vinegar on his peas. 

Waiters everywhere, of course, acquire this 
sort of knowledge of their guests, but we think 
that in our Statler hotels they do a little better 
job of it, evince a little more personal interest in 
their patrons’ culinary preferences, serve a little 
more deftly and display a little more courtesy 
because. of their training in the precepts of 
Statler Service. 


*730, of Statler stockholders are employees. 


HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ 
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An Open Letter- 






TO INVESTORS WHO HAVE BEEN ‘ ‘WAITING FOR A RISE’’ 











Most investors are looking forward to the time when their 
lossés will be recovered through a market ‘‘rise’’. They are 
of the opinion that the present is a critical and uncertain 
period—and in this respect they are correct. However, many 
are of the belief that nothing can be done NOW toward building 
profits and preventing further loss—and in this respect they 
are entirely wrong. 










The present is particularly suited for taking the initial 
steps necessary if you are to come out ‘‘on top’’. We do not 
mean by this the indiscriminate purchase of bonds and junior 
equities. We refer instead to the elimination of securities 
the future of which is definitely cloudy-—-or those which may 
pass out of existence within the next few years. Such doubt- 
ful situations should be disposed of promptly in favor of 
securities which, although well deflated, will participate in 
any general business improvement. 










We shall be glad to examine your present list of holdings and 
tell you which securities, if any, should be eliminated at 
this time. We will also tell you how our service operates— 
how it will keep a continuous watch over your portfolio and 
thus assist you in carrying out a program of safe and 
profitable rotation. 












Just send us a complete list of your holdings, designate the 
amount of cash available for additional investment, and 
acquaint us with your individual requirements and objectives. 
This preliminary study will involve no cost or obligation—and 
our knowledge of your financial affairs will be held in 
absolute confidence. 








INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
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Odd 
Lots 


Prudent investors safe- 
guard their holdings by 
buying Odd Lots. It 
gives them that greater 
margin of safety ob- 
tained by diversifying 
purchases. 


For safety, you too 
should counterbalance 
your holdings by buy- 
ing Odd Lots. 


Our booklet “Odd Lot 
Trading” fully explains 
the features of this 
method of investing. 


Ask for M.W. 555 


New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
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MODERN 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
Author of 
“FOREIGN EXCHANGE EXPLAINED” 
A clear, authoritative study of the in- 
terzelation of national monetary sys- 
tems, by a leading expert. BEmphasis 
laced on the analysis of abnormal 
uences effective today. 
At your dealer’s $2.00 
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Stop Paying Dividends With 
Borrowed Money 


(¢] HAVE just received a very 
welcome dividend check from 
a company in which I am a 
stockholder, but I am worried sick 
about the soundness of the concern,” 
a much perturbed stockholder told us 
recently. “What worries me,” he con- 
tinued, “is that despite rapidly declin- 
ing earnings and dwindling surplus I 
find that they are not only paying div- 
idends but are carrying large bank 
loans and other short time liabilities, 
which are not being reduced at all. 
Does not such conduct merit the sharp- 
est criticism?” 
We have nothing but praise for 
those companies which are paying div- 


idends out of ample surplus. That is 
one reason for the accumulation of sur- 
pluses in good times. But the surplus 
from which our friend's dividend check 
was derived is manifestly a sham sur- 
plus, a deceptive bookkeeping surplus. 
This company has no moral right to 
pay dividends under the circumstances. 
It is really paying them out of capital. 
If the truth were known it would 
semaged be found that dividends are 
ing paid in order to serve the in- 
terests of a few controlling stockholders 
by bolstering up the market quotations 
of the shares and providing those gen- 
tlemen with some much needed cash. 
It would be a grand thing if the out- 


raged shareholders of such companies 
would attend annual meetings en masse 
and raise a merry row. It is one of 
the drawbacks of the wide diffusion of 
stock in small holdings that the owners 
are too timid or too insignificant in- 
dividually to have the courage to assert 
their rights of ownership. The only 
alternative is strict public supervision 
of companies. 

The directors of the company in 
question would rage at the idea of such 
control, but they are inviting it them- 
selves. If private fiduciaries shirk 
their duties another way must be 
found to make investment safe for 
democracy. 








In The Next Issue 


Prosperity By Allotment in 1933 


By Joun C. CRrESSWILL 


What to Do With Foreign Bonds in Default 


This article supplements that of similar title on South American Bonds which appeared in the 
issue of November 12. This article will deal principally with European Bonds. 


By Dr. Max WINKLER 


What Security Owners Can Expect from Railroad Shares 


By Tuomas C. McCrary 


A Diversified List of Common Stocks for Income and 
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The Ideal Gift 


ACH year thousands of our subscribers 

present subscriptions to their friends 

as Gifts. For their benefit we are making the 

following special gift offers. Because of the 

liberality of these offers we can only continue 
them for a brief period. 


SPECIAL 


CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER 
SAVES YOU $5.00 


Renewal of your annual Subscription to The Magazine of 
Wall Street for one year from your present expiration date. 
Regular Price $7.50 


A New or Gift Subscription to The Magazine of Wall Street 
for one year starting-at once or with the Christmas Number. 
Regular Price $7.50 


Both for 10 . . . SAVES YOU $5 


Both Subscribers are-entitled to full privileges of our Psr- 
SONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. A beautiful Gift Card will 
be sent to the recipient of the Gift if you desire. 
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Subscribers to take advantage of this offer must use coupon below . . . Fill out and mail at once 


CUT OR TEAR ALONG THIS LINE 


SPECIAL $10 OFFER COUPON 


C. G. Wyckoff, Publisher, THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. Date 


Enclose find check for $10.00. Extend my annual subscription for one year from expiration date and 
enter a new subscription as per name and address given below. I understand this entitles both of us 
to full privileges of your FREE PERSONAL INQUIRY SERVICE. 


Renewal New or Gift Subscription 
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The Trend of Events 


—The President and the Budget 
—Britain’s Second Note 

—R. F. C. Begins to Collect 
—Impatient Labor 

—Better Times for Rails 

—The Market Prospect 


NOTHER budget 
fails to go to the 
roots of the na- 

tional fiscal problem. Even after eleventh hour cuts 

superimposed upon the budget proper by the President, 
the national budget for 1933-34 submitted to Congress 
carries neither drastic reductions nor arrives at a bal- 
ance, except by resort to additional taxation. The 
billion-dollar bunghole of the Veterans’ Bureau remains 
wide open because of statutory mandate and the Presi- 

dent recommends legislative amendments covering a 

reduction of only $127,000,000, instead of $500,000,- 

000. The last minute Presidential trimming of the 

budget still leaves a deficit of $307,000,000 that must 

covered by new taxes. The recommendation that 
the sales tax be adopted will meet with much favor. 

The President estimates that the deficit for the current 

year is $1,146,000,000. This, it will be remembered, 

was supposed to be a balanced budget. : 


THE PRESIDENT AND 
‘THE BUDGET 


When budget officers will recommend to the Presi- 
dent—as they did—a deficit of $581,000,000 on the 
heels of a current deficit twice as large, there is not 
much hopé that Congress will have the courage to 
establish a balance without recourse to additional tax- 
ation. Until that is done we shall have to conclude 
that the Government at Washington is not of the stern 
stuff required to meet the problem upon whose soluticn 
depends private and public prosperity, as well as fiscal 
solvency. 


VV 


BRITAIN’S 
SECOND NOTE 


N an amazingly frank state- 
ment of her position Great 
Britain again pleads for a 
respite from the debt payment due on December 15. 
Her case, as it is put, is virtually a demand for re- 
consideration. Not content with recounting the grave 
political and financial repercussion which in her 
opinion would follow payment by herself and other 
countries, she goes further in a thinly disguised threat 
concerning her future patronage of American mar- 
kets. Britain is in reality attempting to take her case 
to the bar of American public opinion. To this 
end she is at considerable pains to convince her audi- 
ence of the necessity for relieving the world depression 
by the remission of international debts which she con- 
tends are prolonging it. The implication is that the 
American taxpayer is in the best position in the world 
to make the necessary sacrifice. But if the already 
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overburdened taxpayer in the United States does not 
see the problem that way, will Britain default? She 
has laid the groundwork for it but we do not believe 
she will dare to do it. Already her zeal has led her 
into a dangerously frank exposition of her own weak 
commercial and financial position, which may lead to 
embarrassment if jealous nations or her own colonials 
and dependencies elect to take advantage of her. In 
addition she certainly will not elect to forsake her 
traditional position as world banker and creditor and 
lay herself open to the subsequent default of her own 
debtors, any more than will France for similar reasons. 

Unquestionably Great Britain has given the United 
States something to think about. But in considering 
the case which she has advanced it should be borne 
in mind that much of the presentation is British opinion 
—not fact. It is true that her discussion concerning 
the history of the debts, past payments thereon, the 
course of world trade, etc., are factual enough but her 
statements on possible world disorders, financial diffi- 
culties and the prolongation of the depression obviously 
are susceptible to other views. We must not be stam- 
peded by such opinion or emotional appeal. Let the 
present installments be met; then in the calm of sub- 
sequent months we can consider revision. 


SS, 


HE original purpose of the 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was to bolster 

up a national credit structure weakened and threatened 

by the ravages of deflation. This effort included emer- 
gency loans to various railroads and insurance com- 
panies, but undoubtedly the emergency relief of most 
vital importance to public confidence was that extended 
to banks and trust companies. It is heartening to note 
that during the month of October applications for loans 
of the latter class were exceeded in total by repayments. 

This is convincing evidence that the banking strain is 

relaxing and that the R. F. C. can be regarded as hav- 

ing proved successful in the most vital aspect of its pro- 
gram. Under the law this agency will have no power 
to make further loans of this character after next 

January. Perhaps they will not be needed, but their 

mere availability would constitute a safeguard which 

should not be dismissed at this time. Accordingly, 

Congress should extend the original time limit. 


R. F. C. BEGINS 
TO COLLECT 


—, 
IMPATIENT HESE arduous times have upset 
LABOR the equanimity of the American 


Federation of Labor. Presi- 
dent William Green declared at the convention at 
Cincinnati that unless the 30-hour week “will be given 
to us in response to reason we will secure it through 
force of some kind.” The contemplated work-week is 
to be at the same rate of pay as, or higher than, now 
prevails. Consistently with this ultimatum the con- 
vention, reversing Mr. Green’s former position, de- 
clared its opposition to the share-the-work movement. 

In calmer moments the labor leaders would have 
realized that the share-the-work movement is the pres- 
ent spearhead of the 30-hour week without reduced 
compensaticn. If the history of labor's progress shows 


anything it is that once the working day is shortened 
the rate of pay tends to return to the former level. 
Spreading the available work is both an emergency 
relief measure and the beginning of the general adop- 
tion of the much-desired and much-needed shorter day 
at the same pay. Payrolls cannot be increased when 
there is nothing with which to increase them. But 
spreading work tends to increase the volume of con- 
sumption, and it is out of increased consumption that 
more work and more production and larger payrolls 
must eventually come. 

It is disheartening to see the Federation of Labor now 
deny the sound principle it established several years 
ago of the intimate relation between production and 
wages. The economic upset through which we are 
passing does not invalidate that principle. When pro. 
duction increases there will be more jobs and more 
pay. To pursue a course that tends to curtail what 
little production there is at present is folly incredible. 


——— 


N the full record for 1932 
the majority of railroads 
will fail to earn fixed 
charges. Yet it is gratifying to note that the trend at 
present is much improved, since this is of more sig- 
nificance than the depressing average of the year. With 
full allowance for seasonal factors, the level of car 
loadings is well above the summer low point. The 
resistance which the loadings figures show to the sea- 

sonal decline normal: during the closing weeks of the 

year appears to offer a strengthened base for improve- 
ment in the first quarter of the new year. This does 
not mean that the railroad problem has by any means 
been solved. There are all kinds of railroads. Between 
the weak and the strong there is the utmost variation 
as to the freight volume required to meet fixed charges. 

Even a normal business recovery might not preclude 

some rail reorganizations in coming months, but the 

important point is that, given a generally improving 
trend of rail revenues, such necessary adjustments 
could be carried out without undue shock to public 

confidence or to the security markets. Due both to im 

provement in gross revenues and to large reductions in 

operating costs, recent and current rail earnings make 

a favorable showing. Although freight volume remains 

substantially under that of a year ago, operating in- 

come for the roads as a whole is only-a small percentage 
under that for the corresponding period of 1931. In- 


BETTER TIMES 
FOR RAILS 


edeed, approximately half of the more important roads 


earned as much or more in October than in the same 
month a year ago. No business boom will be required 
to save the railroads. The majority are in a position 
to extract a larger percentage of income out of a 
moderate increase in traffic than ever before. 


—, 


UR most recent investment 
C) advice will be found in the 

disscussion of the prospec’ 
tive trend of the market on page 194. The counsel 
embodied in this feature should be considered in con 
nection with all investment suggestions elsewhere in 
this issue. Monday, December 5, 1932. 


THE MARKET 
PROSPECT 
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As Z SCC i... By Charles Benedict 


Let's Revive the Goose that Laid the Golden Egg 


E American public has often been termed a goose— 

and is, in one sense. It is the goose that lays the 

golden egg of American prosperity. The goose is 
not dead. It will again lay the golden egg if intelligently 
and properly fed by our capitalistic leaders. We must 
recognize that the supercapitalistic system under which we 
have been operating is today based on a luxury prosperity 
toa market among capitalists, large and small. This is a 
far cry from the basic principle on which capitalism was 
founded—self-preservation—and must be taken into con- 
sideration in making any plans. 

It is the abuses under this system, which resulted from 
the amassing of great fortunes, that must be corrected. 
Through personal ambitions, the system has gradually taken 
on new attributes, and as a result, modern business, which 
has its being in capitalism, has become to many, a great 
game. The primary stake of wealth has been frequently 
overshadowed by the lure of supreme position, great size, 
unrestrained authority and world-wide domination. Be- 
ginning with the boom the number of small players was 
being greatly multiplied. Yet the control of the tremendous 
stakes throughout the world continued to gravitate to the 
hands of a few. 

But, with this gradual concentration of power came great 
responsibilities. Responsibilities, the observance of which 
were vital to the continuance of the capitalistic system. 
Chief among these was keeping the small players happy. In 
the profitable era at the beginning of the boom, the creat- 
ing of small capitalists received a great deal of attention; 
but as time went on, with almost everyone enjoying a meas- 
ure of prosperity hitherto unknown—the success of the 
modern capitalistic system seemed complete. Drunk with 
victory and success, the game for world 
economic conquest began. 

Europe was alarmed and fought our 
domination tooth and nail. This was be- 
fore they thought of the idea of raising 
tariffs against us—becoming self-sufficient 
—and manufacturing products in com- 
petition with ours to sell to 
their own people. Our re- 
ply was to throw in colossal 
sums of money and establish 
branch factories abroad. For- 
gotten was the unique mar- 
ket of tremendous buying 
power back at home in 

erica among the millions 
of small capitalistic workers. 

In spite of three years of 

‘dship, capitalism is in the 
main, today, still lured by the 

ofthe-wisp of foreign 
trade which exists only in a 
one — in our old 

ts,—and neglects to re- 
establish the home market 
which can be called “the 
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goose that lays the golden egg” for capitalism in the United 
States. 

People will only adhere and accept capitalism so long 
as they benefit by it. 

Our prosperity was a luxury prosperity. In it the pro- 
ducers provided the market in which the products were 
sold. We are suffering today because that market has been 
foreshortened precisely to the degree that the buying power 
of the producers was reduced. 

To re-establish these markets we must hark back to the 
old idea which built such prosperity for us—that of a broad 
distribution of wealth once more in our own country. This 
can be brought about in two ways: First,—by distributing 
the work so as to set a base of employment and buying 
power. And second,—by lowering the price of finished 
goods. This second way would be found a very effective 
means of competing in the tremendous mass markets of 
low buying power that exists in the Orient. As far as the 
United States is concerned, it would immediately broaden 
the market for the products of industry and establish new 
and enlarged buying power without altering existing wage 
rates. It would make available to many a host of articles 
heretofore beyond their reach. A heroic measure? Ad- 
mittedly. One that would result in a reduced unit profit; 
but such an adjustment would automatically make the 
worker’s wage dollar more valuable. 

So far capital as a whole has resolutely fought to main- 
tain the highest possible price for finished goods despite the 
fact that a lower level would bring a vastly increased con- 
sumption and represent a distinct advance toward the solu- 
tion of the vexing problem of present burdensome surpluses. 

Actually it is not a new and radical departure from 
current practice. Henry Ford saw the 
wisdom of the principle some years ago. 
He began lowering the cost of his product 
and revolutionized the price policy of the 
industry. Yet profits took care of them- 
selves in a great swelling volume of sales. 
Again he pushed the idea of cultivating 
purchasing power among 
new buying units by paying 
larger wages. Sales went to 
new heights. What is true 
in the automobile business is 
true in other industries. We 
can consume a very large 
portion of our national out- 
put and employ everybody 
in the process, but we must 
produce the buying power to 
accomplish it. A broader 
distribution of profits in 
wages or in more valuable 
dollars, made so by lower 
prices, is demanded. Capi- 
talism is face to face with 
this problem, whether it is 

(Please turn to page 246) 
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The Time to Buy for 1933 Profits 


Resistance Displayed by Market During 
Recent Weeks Suggests Nearby Base of Support 


By A. T. MILER 





—— involved in attempting 





FTER venturing - 
A a tentative 

threat of 
further decline on 
moderately increased 
volume, the stock mar- 
ket at this writing has 
paused in dull uncer- 
tainty as if to think the 
matter over. Its nar- 
row and _ apathetic 
action plainly reflects 


American Telephone 
Consolidated Gas 


United Gas Improvement 
Norfolk & Western 
Union Pacific 


scant conviction as to Atchison 

the early course of ‘ 
economic events, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Conversely, there ap- Pennsylvania 


pears to be little prob- 


ability that either Union Carbide 


Twenty Stocks for Investment Consideration 


Public Service of New Jersey 


to guess bottom have 
not disappeared and 
that the market seldom 
conforms exactly to a 
widely anticipated line 
of action. 

We have taken the 
position that the clos- 
ing weeks of the year 
probably would en 
compass a buying op- 
portunity in selected 
stocks. We emphasize 
that, because of the 
time element involved 
in our publication, the 
precise application of 
.this advice must neces: 


Air Reduction 

du Pont 

Atlantic Refining 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sears, Roebuck 

J. C. Penney 

Liggett & Myers “B” 
National Biscuit 

American Can 

Corn Products 





business or political 





developments will im- 
mediately supply a 
clue of any real speculative significance. 

One would have to split hairs to draw any portentous 
inferences from the recent trend of stock prices. Liquidation 
on a sufficient scale to be regarded as of possible individ- 
ual significance has recently cropped out in half a dozen 
issues of fair market prominence. On the whole, however, 
twe months of backing and filling have failed to alter the 
maik ‘t picture in any thus far conclusive fashion. 

The market pattern may be regarded as one of major 
secondary reaction from the exaggerated summer advance. 
The seasonal speculative precedent of the last four years 
suggests an apparently logical probability that the culmina- 
tion of this correction will be seen sometime within the 
present month, the entire movement coinciding with the sea- 
sonal pattern of fluctuation in industrial activity. 

Because of seasonal reasons, because of the political un- 
certainties surrounding governmental action on such im- 
portant problems as the Allied debt impasse, the Federal 
deficit and tax revision, because of receding commodity 
prices and because of a continuing unsatisfactory level of 
corporate earning power it would seem that the logic of the 
situation would call for at least moderately lower stock 
prices during December. On the same reasoning it would 
be logical to regard any such recession as affording an at- 
tractive buying level for intermediate purchases, as recom- 
mended in the preceding issue of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET, on the ex tion that a recovery movement will 
be experienced within the first quarter of the new year. 

Frankly, this prospect—not generally accepted when first 
forecast in these pages—has now become a little too 
obvious for comfort. Some prophets are even announcing 
that the “middle” of December is the time to buy. Perhaps 
it is, but we think it desirable to point out that the dangers 
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sarily involve some 
element of discretion 
on the part of individual buyers. 

The list of twenty stocks recommended for accumulation 
is again presented herewith. We repeat our recommenda: 
tion that in the event of nearby reaction in the market 
these issues be purchased on a scale-down basis; and that 
in the event that prices continue to hold within approxi: 
mation of the recent trading range moderate lots be ac: 
cumulated from week to week in order that a conserva’ 
tive proportion of the total holdings desired be obtained 
by the close of the year. The risk of error in such a 
policy is minimized. 

We have previously stated the opinion that market 
reaction, if it occurs, will be unlikely to extend the bottom 
of the recent trading range—that is, the October-November 
trading range—by more than 10 or 15 per cent during 
the remaining weeks of the year. The passing of a fort 
night without decisive change strengthens, rather than 
weakens, our belief that a major collapse of prices 
within the short remaining life of 1932 is highly 
improbable. 

There are several technical indications worthy of dis 
cussion. Although, in the absence of convincing rally, 
conservative policy is to hold to the assumption that the 
general process of corrective reaction evident since catly 
September is thus far continuing, it must be noted that 
so far as the general price level is concerned virtually al 
of the correction represented by current prices, as com 
pared with the highs of September 7, had been established 
by October 10. 

This is to say that up to the present writing two months 
of alternate rally and recession have failed to lower 
market's range by any conclusive degree. Indeed, the mar 
ket entered December with a feeble rally from a quad: 
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ruple bottom,” as marked by the dates October 10, 
November 3, November 25 and November 30. 

The question, therefore, remains open as to whether the 
recent line of resistance may not ultimately be broken in 
at least some degree. It has at present been broken by not 
a few individual stocks and by the industrial group as a 
whole. In some quarters considerable assurance is taken 
from the fact that railroad stocks, leaders of the under- 
lying trend for the last two years, have thus far met con 
iderable support, holding above the average lows of Octo- 
ber 10 and November 3. 

This rail “line of resistance,” however, would carry 
much more logical conviction if it were supported by con- 
frmation in the action of railroad bonds. Speculative rail 
bonds turned upward a full month in advance of the stock 
market last summer. They were a fortnight ahead of the 
stock market in turning down from the rally peak. Their 
trend during the last two months of stock market stability 
has been persistently, even though moderately, downward. 

We therefore have a rather curious anomaly. A chart 
of rail stocks at present shows a lower level on October 10 
than now prevails. Conversely, a chart of railroad bonds 
shows a plainly apparent downtrend throughout the last 
two months. It is true that the market for speculative rail 
bonds is “thin” and that they react to a moderate volume 
of selling, but as long as the existing paradox prevails there 
is, obviously, some risk in relying too heavily upon con- 
tinued favorable action on the part of railroad stocks. 
They have every reason to respond to precisely the same 
factors which determine the values of junior rail bonds. 
Meanwhile, second grade rail obligations are decisively at 
a new low of reaction since 
September. A marked change 
in this pattern is called for in 
the early future, whether it be 
reaction for rail shares or rally 
for rail bonds. 

In short, there is little or 
nothing in the existing situation 
to suggest any probability of 
sustained market advance in the 
immediate future, regardless of 
technical rallies. On the other 
hand, whether recent lows are 
decisively broken or not, it is 
probable that the range of early 
movement will be relatively 
narrow and that the net result, 
sooner or later, will be to es- 
tablish a base from which ten- 
tative 1933 recovery may begin. 
In the face of the many se- | 
nous problems which confront 
us and the world, one can not 
help but be impressed by the 
fortitude which the market dis- 
plays. The opening of the 
session of Congress appears to 
be regarded with curiosity, un- 
certainty, perhaps even some 
doubt, but without any such 
fear as was exhibited last 
summer. 

Perhaps it may be said that 

market expects no magic 
from Washington. It is to be 
doubted that it expects even a 
complete balancing of the 
Federal budget. But it does 
expect that progress will at least 
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be made in the right direction. It anticipates substantial 
economies in the Federal program of expenditures, together 
with an increase in revenues from the legalization and tax- 
ation of beer. 

It appears virtually certain that the Federal deficit will 
be reduced. Perhaps, in the practical nature of politics, 
this and other national problems can only be dealt with 
a step at a time, in proportion to the growth of public de 
mand for remedial action. At any rate, as long as market 
expectations regarding pending political developments are 
modest, the risk of acutely unsettling disappointment is small. 
Conversely, in such a setting, a little “good news,” political 
or industrial, might serve greatly to bolster sentiment. 

At this writing it can not be doubted that the market 
is adversely influenced by the uncertainties surrounding the 
question of Allied debt payments to this country, but, here 
too, the response is one of hesitation and calmness, rather 
than of excitement or fear. Whether the December 15 
payments are made or not, we can expect the issue to pass 
from its present acute phase into a calmer phase of some- 
what protracted consideration and negotiation, probably 
with some relation to the world economic conference to be 
held next year. 

However important this question may be in the long 
term, it is to be expected that its immediate influence on 
the course of our markets will be shaken off within a few 
weeks. Meanwhile warnings as to further depreciation in 
the pound sterling and further deflation in world com- 
modity prices—if the debt question is not settled to the satis- 
faction of Europe—need to be taken with a grain of salt. 
The fact is that the course of sterling, which has been de- 
tached from gold for more than 
a year, was plainly downward 
before the present debt impasse 
arose. Preponderant opinion is 
that the pound will ultimately 
be revalued at a level under 
that now existing. This adjust- 
ment was made necessary pri- 
marily by the staggering inter- 
nal British debt left by the war. 
Pending its completion, the 
world effects can only be in 
some degree adverse, but the 
fact remains that some such 
currency adjustment would 
have been inevitable—as it was 
in Germany, France and Italy 
—even had Britain owed us 
nothing. 

The current course of busi- 
ness being very largely in line 
with normal seasonal expecta- 
tion, it is not of significance in 
relation to the market outlook 
taken within this article. In 
the main, it may be said, busi- 
ness, like the market, exhibits a 
hopeful resistance to depressing 
factors. This is particularly 
true of car loadings, in which 
the decline, as compared with 
1931, is now the smallest of the 
year. There is little change in 
electric power output. Steel 
operations display the expected 
seasonal decline. The introduc- 
tion of new models has slightly 
improved automobile produc- 
tion. 
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Can He Spell “Prosperity?” 


“Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 


For loan oft loses both itself and friend 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry” 
—Polonius to Laertes, Hamlet. 


Cancellation? 


Repudiation? 


Revision? 


What the War Debts Settlement Means to Your 1933 Income 


By Joun D. C. WeLpon 


HIS is the crux of the problem of the war debts: 
Shall the American taxpayer be compelled to pay 
the balance of the war debts—amounting, with in- 
terest over some sixty years, to twenty billion dollars— 
and relieve the taxpayers of Britain, France, and other 
European nations of the same amount? If the answer shall 
be in the affirmative, will the beneficent consequences give 
the American taxpayer indirect compensation? 

Generous compensation, it is asserted, would follow from 
the resulting political and economic tranquillization of the 
world, bringing about revival of international trade, and re- 
covery and expansion of America’s share thereof. 

Actually, hopes of such compensation are dubious. The 
outlook for the future of America’s foreign trade is dis- 
couraging at the best. The trend of the world economic 
movement is all in the direction of increasing imports which 
we do not need and of curtailing exports that profit us. 
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If the debts are wiped out, whether by amicable cancella 

tion or by angry repudiation, the American taxpayer must 
pay the reckoning. During the moratorium year he | 
carried the burden, if payments continue to fail 250 million 
dollars a year in higher taxes is his inevitable lot. In 
later years this burden will increase to 400 millions 2 
year. 
It is, therefore, his right and the national duty to se 
that the war debts are paid unless such payment should 
be destructive of his interests. Nevertheless, the world 
resounds with bitter denunciation of the insistence of th 
United States that currently due installments must be paid 
and that the debt agreements shall not be revised at this 
time. 

Let us see whether Uncle Sam is really such a bad fellow 
and whether there is any merit in the harsh things that 
are said about him—and whether some way cannot 
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found to bring hira and his neighbors into good fellowship 
again and at the same time do him whatever justice may 
be his right. Let us first examine the facts of the indebted- 
ness and the dispute about it. 

During the World War and in the following months the 
United States advanced credits to the amount of 10,338 
millions of dollars to 21 of the allied nations. They gave 
their demand promissory notes at 5 per cent and with the 
proceeds bought munitions and miscellaneous supplies in 
the United States, besides 1,500 million dollars more with 
other funds. In order to regularize this informal borrow- 
ing Congress created a commission in 1922 to adjust the 
debts of the several nations to their ability to pay and put 
them into the form of definite amounts of principal and 
interest. In the end all of the various debts were funded. 

In each case the original borrowing plus interest for the 
period between the incurrence of the debt and the funding 
was mutually acknowledged by creditor and debtor to be 
the basis of negotiations. Applying the liberal principle 
of ability to pay each debtor nation was accorded the right 
to pay off in 62 annual installments, including interest, but 
the rates of interest varied. Great Britain, then considered 
strong and prosperous, was assessed the heaviest rate of 
interest, viz., 3.306. France, which was in a bad way, got 
off with 1.64, and Italy, got the best bargain of all, at .405. 
The total of the principals came to 11,565 thousand dollars, 
and of interest, to 10,623 million, making a grand total of 
principal and interest of 22,188 millions at the end of 62 
years, as against the original borrowing of 10,338 millions. 

Except for the effects of the Hoover moratorium, which 
deferred one annual installment over ten deferred pay- 
ments, the debtors have all until this year met their obliga- 
tions, having paid all told 2,628 million dollars. But as 
these payments were mostly on interest account the un- 
paid balance is still 11,466 million dollars. 


Debtors Have Always Complained 


It is no secret that the debtors have always hoped that 
soon or late they would be absolved of their debts. They 
entered reluctantly into the funding agreements and have 
since kept up a barrage of complaint and protest. And 
they have always maintained that there was a practical re- 
lation between their debts and Germany's war reparations 








debt to them. As long ago as 1924 the late Lord Balfour, 
on behalf of Britain laid down the rule that his country 
would demand no more from reparations and its war loans 
to France and other allies than it was compelled to pay 
the United States. France has always maintained that un-' 
less Germany paid her she could not pay her governmental 
creditors, who are England and the United States. Other- 
wise, she insists that Germany with her national debt wiped 
out by inflation would be the eventual war victor. Finally, 
the Germans and the Allies met at Lausanne this year and 
agreed upon a reduction of 90 per cent in the previously 
reduced reparations, predicated upon the assumption that 
the debts of the latter to the United States would be re- 
duced in the same degree. Quite apart from their current 
financial difficulties and their steady habit of resisting or 
deferring payment as a way of wearing down American 
policy, that is why the allies are now asking for deferment 
and reopening of the whole question of their debts. 




























Arguments for Cancellation 


Their main arguments in favor of wholesale revision if 
not cancellation, are as follows: 

1. The debts are truly part of America’s share of the 
costs of a common war. 

2. The political tranquillity, prosperity and well being 
of the world demand the elimination of intergovernmental 
debts—both reparations and the debts to the United States 
—because their payments have no substantial: counterparts 
in international commerce. They are persistently disturb- 
ing to trade and inimical to balanced exchange. 

3. That payment is impossible or impracticable because: 
(a) the United States cannot afford to and will not accept 
payment in the form of goods; (b) because such “dead- 
horse” payments in any form would constitute an oppres- 
sive economic burden upon. the debtors; (c) that transfers 
of the installments are in the long run impossible, because 
there is neither gold nor credit equal to the task; (d) that 
even if there were enough available gold, the United States 
could not afford to accept it and could not use it; (e) that 
such colossal gold transfers in one direction would make it 
impossible to maintain or restore the gold standard through- 
out the world; (f) that every debt installment repre- 
sents diversion of purchasing power of American exports, 











INTERNATIONAL DEBTS TO THE UNITED STATES 
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lion was long ago transformed 
into United States Government 
bonds, and the owners of those bonds must be paid for 
them by the Government of the United States from the 
proceeds of taxation. 

2. Cancellation—and much more, repudiation—would 
establish an ominous precedent that would militate against 
intergovernmental loans in the future—even in the most 
meritorious and necessitous causes. ; 

3. The United States is in as great distress as its debtors. 
Its unemployment is greater, its budget is in greater un- 
balance than that of any other great power, its taxpayers 
are eaten up with levies and will not tolerate the thought 
of having the burdens of foreign countries thrust upon 
them. It is laughable to say that in such circumstances the 
receipt of a large quantity of money—even in the form 
of gold—will be unwelcome at our treasury or harmful 
to business. It is only a few months since the whole 
nation was hoping and praying that gold would come to us 
and overcome the threat of panic and abandonment of the 
gold standard. Doubtless we can have too much gold, but 
there is no possibility of that at this time. 

4. If payment is impossible in gold, exchange, or goods 
because detrimental to common or separate interests of the 
parties concerned, it is not by any means. impossible to 
effect satisfactory settlements in other ways. - 

The contention that the debts properly represent a part 
of America’s share of a common war, specifically related 
to the first year of our participation, during which we sent 
dollars instead of soldiers to the front, is a sentimental 
one, on which there can never be agreement. The debate 
will go on forever. But it may be pointed out that the 
reduction in the rate of interest reduced the present worth 
of the debts to a sum that roughly represents that portion 
of the loans made after hostilities ended. In effect, there- 
fore, the allies are required to repay only sums, applied to 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of the debtor nations, and 
the United States 


of transfer from foreign to 
American currency, require scrutiny. It is true that we 
will not accept payment in the form of goods the Allies 
would wish to use for money, but it does not follow that 
there are no goods that would be acceptable. It is not true 
that the allies cannot stand the economic drain of the ex: 
portation of wealth in paying of debts. The individual in- 
stallments represent but a small percentage of either their 
national income or revenues. They are now spending for 
armaments, wasteful of national wealth and ruinous to 
budgets, from one to twenty times as much as their re- 
spective annual debt installments. In any event the present 
annuities of about 250 million dollars a year are a bagatelle. 


The Puzzling Transfer Problem 


The transfer problem is a serious one. It is undoubtedly 
a fact that it is physically impossible for any of them, 
except France, to ship indefinitely large quantities of gold 
to this country. It is true too that even if the gold 
were procurable the receipt of such quantities of it by the 
United States year after year would be most demoralizing 
to the United States. If it were simply hoarded it would 
be a useless nuisance. If it were used it would cause a 
vast inflation of currency and credit with a ruinous chain 
of consequences, probably necessitating the abandonment 
of the gold standard (because of the falling value of 
gold) and leaving us with billions of gold with no value 
except its commodity value. 

Ordinarily international payments are mainly bookkeep 
ing entries against credits which exist or are arrangeable. 
But, as we are a gréat creditor nation, the debtor nations 
no longer have large normal credits here. We sell them 
more than we buy from them, and we have now ceased 
to make commercial loans abroad. Incidentally, that is 
the presently dynamic reason for the debts crisis. 

So long, as our 
citizens were lend: 
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Do You Know: 





Why Wheat Sells At the Lowest Price In Centuries? 
Why a Larger Profit Per Farm Acre Is Necessary Today? 


Why a 58-Billion-Dollar Industry Has Been Nearly 
Wrecked By Competition? 


Farmers [hemselves Can Solve 
Agriculture’s Present Dilemma 


By C. S. Burton 


HE plight of the farmer, his complaints reaching to 
high heaven, his feud with, and his dependence upon, 
industrialism—these have come down to us through 
the years along with the idealism, which, in prose and in 
poetry, has pictured the farmer’s kinship with nature and 
his freedom from the harassments of trade and commerce. 

Our country’s huge investment in its agriculture is esti- 
mated at fifty-eight billions of dollars—the largest aggrega- 
tion of capital in a single industry in all world history. The 
reduced purchasing power currently accruing from this in- 
vestment constitutes one of our major economic problems. 

Economists and commentators constantly expatiate now 
upon the inextricably tangled web of human affairs. It is 
repeatedly set out that consideration of any one phase in- 
evitably brings the student face to face with the whole long 
list of world-problems pressing for solution. 

Perhaps the most hopeful ray of light now to be discerned 
lies in the growing recognition of the fact that agriculture 
—the oldest and. most respectable of callings—carries an 
unique and a 
high degree of 
immunity from 
this entangle- 
Ment; carries a 
solution of its dif- 
ficulties within 
itself, at least in 
large part. 

There has been 
created in our 
country a back- 
ground or tradi- 
tion, the influ- 
ence of which is 
just beginning to 

dissipated for 
farmer; but, 
happily, there is 
such a beginning. 
Our farmers have 
under the 

spell of the tradi- 
ton of our fron- 
Ger, and so im- 
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pelled to move always westward, now we must begin to 
catch the spirit of closer ties to the land. It perhaps mani- 
fests itself in this beginning in the search for the small farm 
as a refuge, a safe haven. 

It is impossible to understand the present position of the 
farmer of our own country without this study of the in- 
fluences under which he has worked. Of these factors, the 
strongest has been “unearned increment.” Up to the pres- 
ent time our farmers have been real estate speculators. The 
constant factor of expansion, in the form of cities built and 
rebuilt, with increase in urban population; the railroads 
reaching out, creating townsites and turning cornfields into 
suburban development tracts; all contributed to an ex- 
traordinary mobility of our rural population and an active 
market in farmsteads. Farm lands for sale really constitute 
an anomaly. 

These urban influences made themselves felt also in 
changes in the standards of farm life. As farm lands rose 
in market value (as distinguished from productivity), in- 
creased earnings 
were demanded. 
The farmer usu- 
ally was forced 
to expand hori- 
zontally, more 
acres, more ma- 
chinery, better 
roads for trucks 
to take produce 
to shipping 
points, the tele- 
phone and radio 
to keep in touch 
with markets, 
automobiles, cen- 
tral schools, and 
all of these pyra- 
mided upon the 
original acres. 
Homesteaders, un- 
willing to accel- 
erate their tempo, 
sold to younger 
generations, the 
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ties to the land were broken; the tide constantly rolled 
westward, while inevitably there was a demand for a higher 
return from the farms to maintain some reasonable relation- 
ship to the increased capitalization which the farmers 
saddled upon themselves. 

Secondly, it may be doubted whether any one influence 
has contributed more to the present general mental attitude 
of our farm population than the work of our Department 
of Agriculture, which has 


the Debenture Plan, the Equalization Fee and the Allot- 
ment Plan. 

The first is based upon having the Secretary of the 
Treasury issue Debenture Certificates to exporters for the 
purpose of giving producers of surplus crops tariff benefits, 
The Equalization Fee is based upon having the Federal 
Farm Board assess farm commodities with a fee for the 
purpose of paying the cost, or loss, in acquiring and dis 
posing of surplus crops. 
The third, which is cred. 





so assiduously cultivated 
the idea that farming is a 
business, to be carried on 
in the spirit of competi- 
tion. 

Here and there, com- 
mentators begin to point 
out that farming is not a 
competitive business but a 
way of life. Herein lies 
not only the true way out 
for a very large part of 
our farm population but 
also for such part of the 
unemployed, released from 
industry, as may possess 
the experience required to 
make small acreages self- 
sustaining. In the mean: 
time we will have to go 
through the ordeal of un’ 
‘ economic relief measures 
— “planning,” “orderly 
marketing,” etc. — that 
may be expected to raise 
false hopes and engender 
disappointment. 

In the recent Presiden- 
tial campaign there was 
much vague talk of the 
necessity for aid and pro- 
tection to benefit the 
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ited with having the favor 
of Mr. Roosevelt, utilizes 
the principle of controlled 
individual production with 
a bonus payable to those 
who join in the plan. 

Since these plans ate 
almost sure to be actively 
urged before Congress, 
each deserves brief illus- 
tration as to their work- 
ings when, as and if put 
into effect. 

When the Farm Board 
shall have decided that 
wheat, for example, comes 
within its purview as hav- 
ing an exportable surplus, 
the exporter becomes en- 
titled to half of the cur- 
rent tariff rate (now 42 
cents per bushel) and the 
Farm Board will issue de- 
bentures to the exporter 
in such ratio. The ex: 
porter may use the deben- 
tures at full face value in 
the payment of import 
duties or may present 
them to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for redemp- 
tion at 98 per cent of their 








farmer. American pro- 
ducers of wheat and cot- 
ton have been, and are, sellers in the open markets of the 
world, and, as such, may not find effective refuge behind 
tariff walls. It is interesting to get the impression created 
abroad by this agitation of our agricultural problems. 
Written a week before our election, a correspondent in 
the London Financial News said, in part, regarding the 
— and any possible political action proposed in his 
alf: 

“If there were very great opportunities for helping agri- 
culture at the expense of industry, there is the strongest 
probability that Roosevelt would embrace them. But the 
opportunities are slight. . . . At present the farmers have 
to pay rather over $600,000,000 per annum in interest, 
exclusive of sinking funds, etc.—in all about one-fifth of 
their present revenue—and in the end only an enhancement 
of land values and agricultural profits can save the situa- 


“American industry, we must conclude, has not very 
much to fear from Democratic policy, if only because there 
is so little that can be taken from industry to give to agri- 
culture.” 

We may take this comment as a rather fair estimate of 
the situation as viewed in longer perspective. The plain 
truth is that agriculture is prone to create its own difficul- 
ties and consequently must, willy-nilly, provide its own 
remedies. As to the measures proposed, there are three that 
will be pressed for attention as soon as Congress convenes: 
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face value. Suppose wheat 
abroad can be sold for 60 cents per bushel—the exporter 
would thus receive 81 cents and it is argued that our do 
mestic price would thus be fixed at 81 cents and all pro 
ducers benefited accordingly. 

In the attempt to maintain agricultural prices, France 
built up her tariff on wheat from 19.6 cents per bushel in 
1927 to $1.79 per bushel this year. But as a result of this 
subsidization of her farmers, France is today struggling 
with stabilization storage schemes to keep an exportable 
surplus from breaking the domestic prices below the cost of 
production. In spite of official and non-official warnings 
wheat prices have fallen sharply, from $1.79 to $1.13 and 
headed for lower levels. 

The working of the Equalization Fee may be described 
briefly: 

When the Farm Board shall decide there is an exportable 
surplus it shall make an estimate of the cost or loss to be 
incurred in disposing thereof and arrive at a cost or loss pet 
bushel (or other unit of measure) and would then collect 
at such rate from the first agency handling the product 
(for example, wheat) after it leaves the farmer. The co 
operative agencies would have the benefit of the stabiliza’ 
tion fund thus gathered, and the sponsors aver that, by the 
use of such fund, a home price above the world price, at 
ratio of four times the amount of the equalization fee, cam 
be maintained. That is to say, for example, a home ee 
of $1 per bushel could be maintained against a Liverpoo 
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Allot- rice of 75 cents, on an equalization fee of 6% cents per 


bushel, thereby benefiting all producers. Farm Board ad- 


f the B vances to be repaid out of equalization fees, market handled 
r the fF by co-operatives, and any profit remaining to go to the co- 
nefits, operatives for the benefit of its own producer members. 
ederal There is also, more recently, the “Voluntary Domestic 
r the Allotment Plan,” in which there are three major steps in- 
J dis volved. 

crops. 


“i 1. Allocation to wheat growing farms of the number 
bin of acres for which each farm is entitled to a cash 
tilings drawback for domestically consumed wheat. wo 
rolled 2. Imposition of an excise tax on all wheat as it is 

‘ processed for use in the domestic market; amount 


bt of tax to be determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
‘. er culture, but intended to restore the purchasing power 
ie to its pre-war level. sl 

tied 3, The accumulated excise tax to be distributed to the 
sedi farmers on the basis of the allocation made; the 


iflue. farmer thereby becoming bound to a program of 
gradual and pro-rata reduction of wheat acreage. 


work- 
f put Of the three plans under consideration, the Debenture, 
Equalization Fee and Allotment Plan, the last named ap- 
Board pears to have the largest measure of practicability. It also 
that has the best prospects of adoption, at least in an experi- 
ere mental way at first on the one crop, wheat. Through the 
hav. operation of the Allotment Plan as presently outlined, there 
rplus, is some hope that production might be encouraged, crop 
‘oo diversity fostered and a measure of farm purchasing power 
} OR restored. 
w 42 It must be recognized, however, that many of the pro- 


d the posed farm relief legislation falls into the category of ex- 
ede pedients—panaceas to meet the ills of the moment rather 





vorter than fundamental cures. Furthermore, the simple thought 
Pesca of the bureaucratic organization necessary to put any of 
jeben- them into action is appalling. 

ue in Consideration of these measures will universally be with 
nport regard to the wheat market. Wheat has achieved a place 
resent in our ideas of world trade and farm markets which has 
ry of misled both farmer and consumer. This 

lemp- misconception of the importance of 

‘their wheat is based first upon bread as the 

wheat “staff of life”; secondly, upon the 

porter grain’s immediate cash value in the 

ir do- markets of the world. In addition, 

| pro- wheat is the lazy man’s crop. 

From the plowing of the stubble to 

rance the marketing of the grain, not more 

hel in than six weeks’ time can be devoted to 


f this a wheat crop. Ten days to plow, ten 
ygling days to harrow and seed; ten days to 
rtable harvest; it could all be done in thirty 
ost of days and the cycle begins again. There 
— isno farm product of anything like the 
3 an same quick market value in world trade 
ed comparable with wheat, which can be 
or produced with so little labor; nor is 
there any other grain of importance 

rtable % adaptable to all latitudes. 
to be It follows that herein there does lie 
ss per § some basis for specialization in agricul- 
collect ff ture. Our country has huge acreages 
oduct where wheat may be grown, but where 
re CO sil and climate preclude the diversifi- 
biliza’ cation required to make a small farm 
y the & slf-contained. Some of the lands upon 
, ata BH which we have grown wheat have been 
e, can turned back to grazing, but there are 
price # plenty of lands fairly well adapted to 
age scale wheat growing. It is not 
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contended that all farming should be of the self-sufficient 
type, but it is emphatically argued that the smaller 
farmer whose fields and improvements lend themselves to 
self-sufficiency is much wiser to grow less wheat and de- 
vote more time to the production of such items as may 
go into home consumption, whereby he gets 100 per cent 
in his results. 

Withal, the importance of wheat production to agricul- 
ture as whole is much exaggerated and for the Ameri- 
can farmer his embroilment in the world markets for wheat 
is something of an anomaly. We have now a tariff 
of 42 cents per bushel on the grain; the other day wheat 
sold fractionally below the tariff rate, 417% cents, the 
lowest price in any modern history. There is in hand now 
an exportable surplus of 300,000,000 bushels of wheat. The 
1932 crop is estimated at 714,538,000 bushels. Had our 
farmers been content to raise just half as much wheat, they 
could now be getting around 85 cents per bushel. The 
1931 crop was 892,271,000 bushels and the average price 
44.3. There was much discussion, more than a year ago, 
of overproduction of wheat. That the last year’s acreage 
sown to wheat should have increased by a small fraction 
indicates the extreme difficulty to be met in altering farm 
practices. We may repeat that not the smallest factor in 
this evidence of persistence is the short work time required 
to plant and harvest a crop of wheat and send it direct 
from the harvest field to market. It was the perfect money 
crop until the whole world undertook to do the same thing. 
Aside from these enticements for the farmer, where does 
wheat rank with other farm products over a five-year aver- 
age based on farm values? 


YEARS 1925-1929 INCLUSIVE 


Corn ..ceccceccccoes $2,172,240,000 HAY  cecccccccccctes $1,252,820,000 
Milk ..ccccceeccceee 1,991,720,000 Poultry and Eggs... 1,189,400,000 
Cotton .ccccescccces 1,513,420,000 Wheat ..ccececseece 960,640,000 


Cattle and calves as one item and hogs as another might 
be added to this list above wheat, but these two represent 
partly corn and hay going to market on the hoof. The farm 
value of corn, it may be noted, is 
almost 2.3 times that of wheat; milk, 
more than twice that of wheat; while 
the poultry yard, at which most wheat 
farmers scoff and sneer, turns in nearly 
25 per cent more than the wheat field, 
but chickens and eggs require attention, 
while the wheat field takes care of 
itself. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture, de- 
fending the work of scientific research 
in agriculture, says that it “shows 
farmers how to reduce their costs, not 
only in production but in marketing. 
* * * Research that lowers costs is not 
hostile to production control. True, 
more units may be produced when unit 
costs are lowered unless farmers take 
steps to prevent that development. 
But they can and should take such 
steps.” As we said above, agriculture 
must provide the cure for its own ills. 

Later in his “Report to the Presi- 
dent” the Secretary says, “This recom- 
mendation to reduce the volume of our 
agricultural exports does not challenge 
the ability of our farmers to meet for- 
eign competition. They can produce, 
with or without tariffs, as cheaply as 
farmers anywhere. But to do so they 

(Please turn to page 231) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., November 26, 1932 
DEAR PERRY: 

The characteristic broker's mobility—the fluidity—of 
your opinions and judgments is so great that I don’t know 
what you are thinking about the war debts at this moment 
—2:30 a. m., November 26. But you'll 
appreciate this. 

A famous foreign correspondent was talk- 
ing: 

“The lunacy of your Congress in contemptu- 
ously rejecting the petitions of several great 
and friendly nations for a breathing spell to 
consider the quaking problem of the political 
debts is another reminder of the inherent 
stupidity of governments. It was the same in 
the beginning, is now and ever shall be. 

“T am reminded that two hundred years 
ago a Swedish statesman, in bidding fare- 
well to his son departing on the grand tour 
of Europe, said: “What will impress you 
most, my son, is the universal imbecility 
with which the world is governed.’ ” 

Which reminds me that choleric Jim 
Reed, former senator from Méissouri, 
was passionately denouncing the four-power 

naval treaty between Britain, Japan, 

France and the United States. He de- 

manded the incorporation of a certain 

clause. After an hour of oratory Sen- 
ator Reed of Pennsylvania intervened 
to say that the desired clause was, in 
fact, in the second paragraph 

of the treaty. “I will say 

to the senator from Penn- 

sylvania,” replied 

Jim without turning 

a hair, “that I have 

never read the docu- 

ment, but I will 

take his word for 
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Franklin got a 
great hand at the 
Press Club banquet 
in his honor the 
other night, but the 
diners got only half 
of the menu at $5 
per. In their 
hungry disappoint- 
ment they can’t re- 
member what Roose- 
velt said. It seems 
that the manage- 
ment had to choose 
between serving the 


Gabinete pe, crete 


Letters of a 
& His New 


rest of the dinner and going through with a long vaudeville 
program. Fatal choice. Hunger is a primordial passion— 
and it was 9 o'clock before the boys got the first course, 
and 10 before they lost the last courses. 

Here’s a passing impression of the P. C. size-up. Roose- 
velt is not brilliant—and nobody thinks he is. That's all 
to the good, for he has no false reputation to destroy. 

Maybe you're right about Farley being postmaster gen- 
eral, but the prevailing opinion here is that Dan Roper, 
once assistant postmaster general and later collector of 
internal revenue, is slated for that job. Roper is an austere 
puritan and a prohibitionist in principle. He was a 
Hoovercrat in 1928. But he swung into line for Roosevelt 
early and helped powerfully—he’s from North Carolina— 
to line up the southern states for Roosevelt and beer both 
before and after the convention. 

Thanks for your gossip about the notable 1930-31 bears 
turning into bulls. It ran like rain off a new slicker. If 
you don’t believe me get my order file. I place orders 
with you but against you. Reason this time was the war 
debts snarl. My guess is that it’s going to set back recovery. 
As usual we Americans are right in principle and wrong 
in practice in international affairs. Always for the world, 
we forever set it against us. When the subtle foreigners 
don’t take our goat we hand it to them ourselves. Mind 
you, I think they ought to pay these just debts—which 
have already been reduced,—to the last sou; but I'm 
worried about actually getting the first sou or any other 
sou. 

How those Yoorupeens love us! One of ‘em told me 
the other day that the reason we don’t get on with the 
French is that our national mentality is like theirs— 
hifalutin on the surface and insular and selfish at bottom. 
We quarrel because we detest each other for our common 
qualities. Nice comment! 

Dope here is that Barney Baruch is to be Secretary of the 
Treasury. Dare you believe it? I don’t. Jackson Reynolds 
of the First National Bank seems the dark horse. Barney 
would dearly love the title and the social sway that goes 
with that role when coupled with a stupendous roll. But 
he’s too wise to saddle friend Frank with too much Wall 
Street. Besides, it’s great fun to pull the strings from the 
mysterious wings. He, not Prof. Moley, groomed Roosevelt 
for the debts conference with Hoover. Prediction is made 
that Moley will soon fade out of the picture. 

“We've got Frankie on the hip,” chuckled Oggy Mills 
bitterly when Hoover sent Roosevelt an invitation to the 
conference. Barney probably opines that the grip slipped. 

Democratic simplicity. Jack Garner and his secretary 
wife will keep out of Washington sassiety except tor those 
official functions, absence from which might stir up suc 
rows as Jefferson and Jackson got into. Not a chance for 
the social lobby! Recall how the pompous old-time am 
bassadors elbowed each other for places at the unch 
Jefferson dinners and wallowed in the cheese that smea 
the floor of the Jackson receptions. Jack knows where 
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Washington Journatst 
York Broker 


votes are thickest. Keep your eye on the man from Uvalde, 
Texas. He’s stupid, like a fox. The Presidential aspira- 
tion, the Hearst flattery and the Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion turned his head, but it’s back in place and will stay 
there. 
Yours, 
Don. 


P. S. Wired you today to sell Sterling short. 


SEDGEFIELD, N. C., December 2, 1932. 


Dear Don: 

I just couldn’t stand it in New York any longer. The 
dullness and depression (have you ever heard that word 
before) was getting under my skin, so I just slipped into 
a pair of golf knickers, and deftly eluding the sheriff in 
front of our door, hopped a train, (not a freight, that will 
come later) and so now I am in the land of Democrats, 
cotton mills and corn whiskey. Your letter was forwarded 
to me here, and between highballs and golf rounds I have 
just about digested your philosophy, if that is what you 
call it. 

Well, you combination Lippman-Sullivan-Lawrence- 
Winchell, I nearly dropped in to see you, seeing as to how 
our train had to stop-over in Washington for half an hour, 
but in the first place it was too cold, in the second place 
I don’t like Washington, in the third place I didn’t have 
time, and besides I didn’t want to see you anyway. 

How did you like the British reply on the Debt Question? 

Not that I want to get into a controversy with you, but 
this time I think something must be done about revision. 
I am against cancellation, but in favor of revision. Any- 
thing to bring the commodity price level up to a permanent 
plateau where everybody can again be a part of the wheels 
going around and doing business on a fair profit basis. 
_ Of course, I don’t hold Britain entirely blameless. She 
is no fool. The boys over there knew all summer and 
fall that the pound would have to be stabilized at a lower 
level, but fox-like they kept on artificially supporting 
Sterling out of the stabilization fund until after our Elec- 
tion. Now they have left Sterling drift coincident with 
the approach of December 15th and it looks to the world 
at large as if we are directly responsible for the decline 
in the pound when it was inevitable that it should go down 
anyway. This is simply a case of the old fashioned but 
very effective British diplomacy, which we lack. 

The possibility which scares the Street more than any- 
thing else is the word “default.” The argument runs that 
if a country like Great Britain which has always stood for 
ving up to its promises, falls down on its obligations, the 

and promises of individuals are not sacred any more. 
Personally I do not believe that Britain will default, and 
wale we are in the midst of the muddle right now, some- 
time before the fifteenth I imagine some method of tem- 
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porary relief will have been worked out. Anyway as a 
last resort, they can always ask for a postponement of the 
$30,000,000 principal. 

What you say about our Babbitts in Congress, I con- 
firm double in spades. It was Frank Vanderlip who said 
some years ago that we were a nation a 
of economic illiterates, and it seems to me rhs 
that everything that has happened since 
then makes us “head man” among the 
Babbits of the world. 

Meanwhile trading is so dull that most 
of the floor brokers can be found in the 
smoking room playing backgammon. They 
don’t even match quarters any more. They 
are down to nickels, and the losers have 
to take the losses out of their daily lunch 
money. ; 

I hear there will be plenty of changes in 
Stock Exchange firms by the first of Jan- 
uary. Many withdrawals, consolidations 
and other money saving devices. It used 
to be quite some pumpkins to be known 
in society as a member of a Stock Exchange 
firm. Now the boys try to hide their 
identity. We have been trying for 
months to take in all the runners as 
partners in the firm, but they flatly 
refuse. They would rather have their 
salary every week. If business doesn’t 
pick up soon, I'll be figuring on 
how to get my eight dollars out 
of the firm, and find some job 
in the Canary Islands. Hoping 
you're the same, i 
T am, 





Yours, etc., 
PERRY. 


P. S. The only 
reason I am down 
here trying to en- 
joy the warmer cli- 
mate is because our 
only customer is 
here. I cannot afford 
to have him become 
acquainted with any 
other brokers. So I 
am sticking closer 
to him than a post- 
age stamp. After 
all, where would I 
find another cus- 
tomer? 











Motor Industry Must Bet On 
Replacement Market 


The Outlook for Our Largest Consuming 
Industry from the Standpoint of: 


— Business; — Investment 


By Ratex L. Woops 


N other and less melancholy years the conventional 
I approach to the motor industry has been one of un- 

abashed enthusiasm and unrestrained visions of an ever 
mounting volume of sales and profits. And, considering 
the times, that attitude of mind seemed justified. Was 
not this industry the author and touchstone of our pros- 
perity? Was it not the shining example of mass produc- 
tion at its best? But now, at the ragged end of a world 
depression, we approach the industry not in despair but 
certainly in a more calculating mood. We have been 
enabled to examine it at its best and at its worst. Thus we 
may today estimate the industry's probable future both 
from the standpoint of its general business influence and 
its investment possibilities. 

Whatever doubts and confusion that exist as to the 
motor industry's immediate future would be dispelled if a 
proper distinction were made between the surveys of 
perenially optimistic sales managers and the far more real- 
istic appraisals of thoughtful investors. If the difference 
in attitudes be marked it may justly be ascribed more to a 
lack of perspective upon the part of the sales manager than 
to an essentially dishonest habit of thought. Figst, let us 
see how the automobile man views things. : 

In his understandable, and excusable, optimism the sales- 


manager points 


dustry’s future have been disproven. Our attention is 
directed to the fact that although there are 29,900,000 
families in the United States there were in 1931 only 
22,347,000 passenger cars in operation. Surely every 
family ought to have at least one car! Furthermore, the 
car of today is not the same vehicle that was modern and 
stylish four or five years ago. People will no longer be 
satisied with their antiquated models. They will instead 
rattle up to the auto sales room and glide out resplendent 
in the latest thing on wheels. 


Purchasing Power Must Be Restored 


Now this is a charming picture. The careful investor 
would lustily cheer such a situation. He would do so 
for its own sake and because he recognizes the stimulating 
effect the prosperity of the automobile industry has on the 
economic well being of the nation. He realizes that to a 
now limited extent it is basic to a widespread national 
prosperity since it gives employment to more than four 
million persons and uses 85 per cent of our gasoline pro- 
duction, 81 per cent of the rubber, 60 per cent of plate 
glass, 32 per cent of nickel, 35 per cent of lead, and is 
by far the steel industry’s best customer. But, unlike the 

salesmanager, the 
_ careful — investor 





to our large sav- 
ings bank deposits 
and to the money 
in hoarding as a 
helpful backlog 
for the industry. 
He tells us that 
the automcbile 
industry has a 
permanent mar- 
ket because it 
markets an es- 
sential means of 
transport, no 
longer a luxury 
but a virtual 
necessity for 
peole in all sta- 
tions of life. We 
are reminded that 


all guesses limit- 
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THE REPLACEMENT MARKET DOMINATES 


NEW BUYERS & MULTIPLE-CAR OWNERS 


is not foresworn 
to a tradition of ~ 
perpetual opti- 
mism as to any 
particular indus 
try. Hence he 
may weigh the 
outlook in a more 
impartial and 
therefore more 
accurate manner. 
In this role of 
careful investor, 
then, let us make 
our appraisal. 
At the outset 
we may admit 
the permanency 
of the automo: 
bile market. But 
it is yet another 


ACCUMULATED 
REPLACEMENT 
AT CLOSE 








ing the motor in- 
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thing to assume that because it is generally indispensable 
it is consequently going to be purchased by every family 
that now has not one, and that those with used cars are 
immediately going to replace them with new ones. 

As a matter of fact we may be confidently positive in 
stating that this very question of indispensability in a 
peculiar sense complicates and bedevils the industry’s cur- 
rent problems. That is to say, since the automobile in- 


dustry made its product indispensable by evoking and © 


supplying a mass demand, it must in the final analysis 

ate between “red” and “black” as the fortunes and 
needs of its mass market inexorably dictate. As an in- 
dustrial policy that is reasonable enough. The flaw lies 
in the fact that the industry in expanding its plant did 
s without any deep inquiry into people’s ability con- 
tinually to purchase new cars every few years. It as- 
sumed, quite in keeping with the then prevailing opinion, 
that our 1928-29 variety of prosperity would continue 
unabated. It supposed that since it was an ostensible 
author of this prosperity it was immune to the ebb and 
flow of general economic forces; that it was the arbiter of 
its economic fate 
and the captain 
of its industrial 
soul. Today 
such theories 
properly are 
catalogued as 
fantasies. 

In granting 
that the automo- 
bile industry was 
the greatest 
single factor in 
our late lamented 
prosperity we 
cannot _ blindly 
trust that history 
will repeat itself. 
Neither can we 
any more rely 
upon the unin- 
terruped opera- 
tion of what was 
believed to be the 
smoothly revolv- 
ing cycle of mass 
production 
wherein produc- 
tion created jobs, 
and jobs created 
purchasing 
power hence more production, jobs and purchasing power 
again, and so on ad infinitum. 

The automobile was an unusually vital factor in our 
fecent prosperity because it was young and enjoyed an 
enormous plant expansion; because it supplied a market 
theretofore untapped, and because the supplying of that 
market was aided in no small degree by installment selling. 

e endless cycle of mass production is no more a reality, 
Particularly as applied to the motor industry, since for 
every unit produced there must eventually be a buyer. 
And today the demand for cars is not, and does not 
Promise soon to be, anywhere near as large as the motor 
industry is equipped to produce. 

he plain truth is that the indefinite and often movable 
tion known as the “saturation point” was reached 

by the automobile industry some time previous to the 
ecstatic year of 1929. Apparently the only way in which 
Point may now be removed to a more distant location 
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Production Facilities Far Beyond Present or Prospective Markets Constitute 
One of the Most Serious Problems of the Motor Industry 


is to create a greater and more widely spread prosperity 


than the one upon which we look back so wistfully. That 
is a remote possibility. 

All this brings us face to face with the current situation 
of the industry. It is over-built, over-expanded. It has no 
new domestic customers in sight and its foreign customers 
are hidden behind tariff walls. Its market, therefore, is 
limited strictly to replacements. If it thrives at all it must 
thrive on the abandonment and disintegration of its off- 
spring of other years, and the ability of its customers once 
again to buy new cars. It is thus essentially a mercurial 
ayn. rising and falling as the economic winds blow hot 
or cold. 


Replacements in 1933 


The vital question, therefore, confronting the motor 
industry today is the extent of the replacement market 
in 1933. Now let us set this forth as clearly as possible. 
In the first place, the theoretical replacement market does 
not necessarily mean that approximately that many new 

cars are going to 
be sold during 
the coming year. 
Neither does it 
mean if new cars 
are not sold to all 
the owners of 
presumably  ob- 
solete cars that 
the old cars will 
be junked. It 
can only mean 
that there are so 
many _ present 
and recent car 
owners who in 
normal circum- 
stances would 
readily purchase 
new cars, a cer- 
tain percentage 
of whom will un- 
doubtedly be able 
and willing to do 
so 


To determine 
the number of 
supposedly obso- 
lete cars still in 
operation is fair- 
ly simple. It may 
be assumed for this purpose that the average life of a car 


is seven years. That appears to be the official opinion, 


more or less statistically confirmed. Therefore, those cars 


more than seven years old and not replaced with new ones 
represent the motor industry’s hopes—the replacement 
market. 

Proceeding upon this assumption the logical course is to 
determine the number of cars sold in the domestic market 
which have reached the age of seven years during 1930, 
1931 and 1932. Thus in 1923, 1924 and 1925 there was a 
total of 10,947,000 new cars sold in the United States. 
These cars are now seven or more years old. But since 
they reached the age of seven or more only 6,392,000 new 
cars have been sold in the United States to replace them. 
Therefore, the difference of four and one half million cars 
represents a potential market for new cars. We may call 
this an accumulated replacement market. They are piled 
up replacements. (Please turn to next page) 
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The next figure we have to look at has a special sig- 
nificance because it represents a new experience for the 
automobile industry. This is the number of cars that 
have been scrapped and not replaced with new ones. It 
is indicated in the total U. S. automobile registrations for 
the past two years. Thus in 1931 there were 731,000 
less cars in operation than in 1930. And in 1932 it is 
reliably estimated that there are four million less cars in 
operation than in 1931. 

A small percentage of this decline in car registration 
may represent cars in storage. But it appears reasonable 
to suppose that there are 4,700,000 former car users who 
by force of circumstance, or through fear, have not been 
able to buy new cars when they were forced to junk their 
old ones. Here is another replacement market. But let’s 
be reasonable and go a bit further into this question. 


Six Million Cars 


On the face of it there appears to be a relationship 
between the fact that during the past three years 4,500,- 
000 cars have become theoretically obsolete and not re- 
placed, and the fact that 4,700,000 cars have been scrapped 
during the same period. One might easily maintain that 
these two sets of figures represent the same group of 
cars. That is to say, four and one half million “obsolete” 
cars were not replaced during the same period that approxi- 
mately the same amount of cars were scrapped, therefore 
the obsolete cars not replaced with new ones have been 
scrapped. 

Obviously, this point is open to serious question. In 
partial refutation of such a contention it might be men- 
tioned that all the cars scrapped were not done so merely 
because people could no longer afford their upkeep, and 
could not sell them. Furthermore, all the cars classified 
as obsolete are not actually so insofar as their reasonably 
efficient operation is concerned. Unquestionably, many 
of them are still being operated, though there appears to 
be no way in which to estimate the number. 

On the basis of the foregoing we may safely assume a 
minimum accumulated replacement market of 4,500,000 
cars at the close of 1932. The maximum may be a few 
or many more. To the accumulated replacements, how- 
ever, should be added the number of cars which will 
reach the seventh year of their life. in 1933, since they 
too are supposedly due to be replaced. This means an addi- 
tional 2,124,000 cars. Thus our total replacement market in 
1933 appears to be at least 6,124,000 cars. Though there is 


statistical warrant for this figure it remains nevertheless 
theoretical. The expansion of it depends upon the point 
of view. At best it would be only a guess. 

Our task would be immeasurably simpler if we could 
point to this theoretical replacement market of more than 
six million cars at the turn of the year and say with 
finality, “This is what the automobile industry should pro. 

. duce in 1933.” But there are other factors to be con- 
sidered. Automobiles cannot be purchased as casually as 
a package of cigarettes. 

Another way in which to answer the replacement ques. 

tion is to dispense with an arbitrary obsolescence age and 
use instead a more flexible yardstick. This other yard. 
stick is more practical, although not susceptible to 
arithmetical proof. It is simply that a car, assuming it has 
given reasonably long service, is obsolete so far as the aver- 
age owner is concerned just as soon as he has the price 
of a new one and sufficient confidence in the business out- 
look. If he has not the price he cannot buy. If he lacks 
confidence in the business outlook he will not buy. In 
either case his old car will be kept in service so long as it 
functions satisfactorily, regardless of the death sentence 
imposed upon it by the motor industry. 


If Business Improves 


Again the logic of the situation brings us back to the 
effect that economic conditions during the coming year 
will have on motor sales to consumers. Although it is not 
the province of this article to digress to a dissertation on 
the recovery of business in general we may say that there 
are definite signs of a progressive revival of confidence 
and a moderate upturn in industrial and commercial 
activity. For the motor industry this should mean greater 
replacement sales. Accurately to gauge the extent of these 
replacements would require an almost divine touch. 
In any case it won't be six million. Certainly it will be 
more than the estimated 1,300,000 for 1932. It ought to 
be greater than just the replacements falling due in 1933, 
which we will recall amount to 2,124,000, since there are 
these millions of accumulated replacements. Perhaps it 
will run close to three and one half million cars, if the 
anticipated moderate upturn matures. ‘ 

There is consolation for the motor industry in the fact 
that there are millions of cars—really obsolete cars—which 
must soon be scrapped or replaced with new ones. Today 
we still seem to be wearing out many more cars than we 

(Please turn to page 239) 











Production and Earnings of Leading Manufacturers 


1980 
Production 
Cars and Trucks 


Net Earnings 
$153,766,247 
234,155 

N.A. 
7,691,164 

def. 922,765 
1,018,331 
324,656 - 

def. 1,989,148 
def. 4,969,320 
def. 9,073,646 
9,084,220 
$1,000,216 








N.A.—Not available. 


*9 mos, ended Aug, $1, 1982. 4 mos. ended June 30, 1932. 





1982 Production 
(10 mos.) 
Cars and Trucks 


480,887 
186,913 
382,631 
26,094 
9,241 
12,901 
54,050 
9,088 
13,760 
22,782 
9,710 
59,595 


1931 


Production 
Cars and Trucks Net Earnings 
1,029,273 $96,770,407 
270,604 2,111,880 
759,387 N.A. 
45,000 4,807,681 
17,456 . 1,249,128 
33,728 3,579,849 
61,576 . 1,991,198 
18,744 . 2,749,238 
23,175 . 4,735,926 
74,750 . 14,021,244 
16,073 . 2,909,117 
62,811 $447,928 


9 mos. 
Earnings 


$10,555,175 
def. $6,226,578 
NA. 

*718,188 

def.¢ $1,480,186 
def.* $603,463 
def. $4,630,010 
def. $1,980,062 
def. 965,777 
def.¢ 2,798,658 
def, 4,416,799 
def. 4,714,571 
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Two-Way Bond Market 


Gilt-edged Issues Firm While Other Groups Recede 
— Present Trend May Provide Early Buying Level 


By J. S. WititaMs 


HE bond market remains a two-way affair, with the 
highest grade issues firm on institutional demand and 
with second grade and speculative issues, especially 

rails, under an apparently increasing burden of doubt. 
Such has been the pattern of the market for several weeks. 
The only current change is that these divergent trends 
have become a little more sharply defined. Additional 
bonds have climbed to new highs for the year among the 
relatively limited number of issues suitable for trustee buy- 
ing. A substantially larger number of junior issues have 
once more perceptibly extended the gradual and irregular 
reaction which has been in progress, with only brief in- 
terruptions, since late August. 

It is dificult to attach much significance to the firmly 
maintained quotations of the best bonds. To some ex- 
tent the support accorded them may be attributed to the 
influence of easy money, but it is well understood that 
under present Federal Reserve policies money rates are to 
a high degree artificial. 

It probably can be said, on the optimistic side, that in- 
vestment issues seem to reflect a 


Bearing in mind that the results of the last three years 
have reduced the number of bonds regarded as of invest- 
ment calibre, it is not surprising that even a moderate in- 
crease in the normal flow of investment funds into bonds 
should maintain relatively high prices for the favored issues. 
Some of the issues which have recently made new highs for 
the year include New York Steam first 5s, Mutual Fuel 
Gas first 5s, and Long Island Railroad general 4s. Others 
in good demand around or close to the year’s highs are the 
American Telephone, Consolidated Gas and Public Service 
Electric & Gas issues, Philadelphia Electric 4s and 4s, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey debenture 5s and Union Pacific 
first 4s. 

A similar demand also continues to be reflected in the 
municipal market, at least as regards gilt-edged issues, the 
supply of which tends to become static under the wave of 
economy which has swept over city government. New 
York City obligations have recovered substantially on re- 
cent proposals for economies. Even though these have not 
taken tangible shape, it is apparently the concensus of the 

market that where there is so much 





certain amount of confidence as to 
the prospect for sound Congres- 
sional action on the Federal budget, 
taxation and other such problems. 
One may even stretch a point and 
argue that if the outcome of the 
present impasse on international 9 
debts is to lower world commodity 
prices, bonds of unquestioned 
safety should in theory benefit be- 
cause of the increased purchasing 
power obtainable from them. 
What part these factors are 
Playing is conjectural. Perhaps 
the most accurate explanation is 
simplest one. There is always 
a certain volume of investment de- 
mand on the part of trustees and 
duciary institutions. In the ag- 
gregate, it is at least moderately 
larger now than during the first 
f of the year, when panic was in 
the air. Thus, some of the big 
€ insurance companies, which for 
a time virtually ceased purchas- 
ing bonds because of abnormal de- 
mands for policy loans, are again in 
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Co 
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economy talk there is almost cer- 
tain to be at least some economy 
action. 

There is little to be said regard- 
ing that majority portion of the 
bond list which at this writing is 
showing some degree of recession 
almost daily. The factors at 
work are virtually the same as in 
the stock market. It may be that 
political doubts, including those 
surrounding the Allied debt nego- 
tiations, are disturbing. Certainly 
these have aggravated recent weak- 
ness in second grade bonds. 

Yet the basic fact is that cor- 
porate earning power; current and 
prospective, is the single most im- 
portant factor determining the 
price of secondary bonds. The 
uncertainties of the nearby busi- 
ness outlook are of obvious con- 
cern, especially since the seasonal 
trend of activity in most industrial’ 
lines is now clearly downward. 

As with the stock market, the 
seasonal pattern of prices of sec- 








market, although by no means 








ond grade bonds is more often than 





to a normal extent. 
for DECEMBER 10, 1932 
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HE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET’s Bond Ap- _ relative merit of each is clearly indicated. For those, 
praisals of active and important bonds is pre’ however, who desire to employ their funds in fixed- 
sented in two parts. The sections alternate with § income-bearing securities, we have “starred” those 

appropriate alterations and additions, so that holders § which appear to us currently the most desirable on an 


and prospective buyers of bonds may be constantly in- investment basis. 


Generally, commitments should be 


formed as to the effect of developments in the largest | assumed in accordance with the discussion on the pre- 
number of issues. vious page. 

It is naturally understood that all the issues mem- Inquiries concerning bonds should be directed to our 
tioned do not constitute recommendations, although the — Personal Service Department. 








Railroads 





Total Amount Fixed Charges 
funded of this times earned} Price 


Company debt issue -———, 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1980 1931 Call} | 


Recent Maturity 


Yield to 


COMMENT 





Central of Georgia Rly. 
Ist 5s, 1 smocsescecccessese SO y 34 8 NC 


Con, 5s, 1 sescccesecececcsee 59 18 1.4 8 
Ref, hae, "0" ‘bs, GOOD aakcncsnsess -- 589 18 1.4 8 


Central R. BR, of N. J. Gon. 5s, 1987...... 5& “4 i415 # 12.0 


70 


28 
18 


8.9 


Would be well secured under normal con- 
ditions, 

Junior to Ist 5s, 

Speculative. 

Represents large proportion total debt, 
Better grade, 





4s, 1958 
Ist & Ref, “A” 5s, 1971 .....+..4.. eevee 
x0. B. & Q, Illinois Div, 3%s, 1949.... 


93 2.4 
70 F 
84 


87 
86 


Strong railroad investment bond. 

Subject to the Gen, 4s and the Ill, division 
bonds. Reasonably high grade. 

Prior in lien to Gen, 4s—Highest class of 
railroad investment. 





Chicago & North Western Rly, Co. 
Gen. 6s, 1987 .........+. cocecevcesecoce 


lst & Ref. 4%s, >, pigdaperemmerbneen 
20-yr, conv, ag oe cccescceecesoce 
15-yr. sec. 64s, 

ex, v. lst 4s, 
St. Lo 3s, P. & N. ist 5s, 48 


Nc 
NC 


Position weakened by failure to earn 
charges and great size of issue, 
Junior to Gen, mtge. bonds. 
Unsecured by mtge. Speculative, 
Secured $18 mil, Gen, 5s. 
(High rate per mile and lower earnings 
weaken these once strong issues. 





Colorado & Southern 
Ref. & Ext, (now Ist) 4%s, 1985........ 


Gen. “A” 4%, 1 eccccccce 110* 
Fort Worth & enon City ist 5s, oo a . 105 ’35* 


= lessee | 8 8 


101 


Recent exceptional conditions have weak- 
ened this once strong issue. 

Junior to Ref. & Ext. bonds. 

Outstanding low rate per mile, Better 
grade, 





Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Ref, & Imp. ‘‘B’’ 5s, 1978.......ceeees 


102% ’33* 
Gen. 105 


ss 


Prior liens total about $74 million. 
Thoroughly speculative. 





Rio Grande West. Ist Tr. = bawee 15 NO 
fondiiy tay lb ny ey ay 86. - 120 1 0 No 
Rio Grande Western Ist Con. 4s, 1949... 100 


aS 


Undisturbed 1923/24 reorganization. None 
too strong, however, 

i= undisturbed 1923/24. Now specula- 
tive, however. 





— & Nashville 
fied 4s, 1940 
int & Ref, “0” 4%s, 2003.. 
L. & N, Atlanta, EK. & 0. Div. ‘&s. 1965... 


Reasonably strong issue. 
Prior liens total $149 million. 
Lies between unif, 4s & 1st & Ref. issues, 





Norfolk & Western 
xlst Cons, 4s, 1906 ........... ae paaeseese 
Div. Ist & Gen. 4s, 1944 


SE |&Ss 


Exceedingly high grade investment. 
Subject to prior liens totaling $51 million, 
but still strong issue. 





~ 
$8 


961 
__East Tenn., Va. & Ga. an 6s, 1966 


al 
2S, @ 
t+ to 


Medium grade investment. 

Junior to the Cons. 5s. 

Prior in lien to Dev. & Gen, issues. 
Better grade holding. 





“Texas & Pacific 
1st Con. 5s, 2000 . 5 o 
en a — 5s, eee os 


~ 
PS 


Reasonably strong. 
Junior to Ist Con, 5s. 





ic Railroad Co. 
xist B 2&1, 6, &, 1947.....00 eeeeee 
Lien & Ref, 4s, 2008 


107% 


102%* 
100 ’33 


od 00 


Highest grade, 
Junior to the Ist R, R. & L. G. 4s, but 
still strong. 
§ Unsecured by mortgage, but protected by 
l restrictive provisions in indenture. 





Oregon Short Line Ist 5s, 1946......... Nc 


wy te ey R. R. & Navig. Ist 
& Ref, 4s, 1961 78 
Oregon R. B. & Navig. Cons, 4s, 1948... 78 


105 
No 


BS B88 Ss (SF ios 


Riae £2 (6S |eeee 


oe 


iors 


ow C182 we low lwo: 


oo 


High grade, 


Guaranteed Union Pacific R. RB. 
Prior in lien to issue above. 











Am. Gas & Electric Deb. 5s, 2028.. 


Utilities 


Among the better holding co. investments. 





Am. Tel, & Tel. 


xColl, 5s, 1946 . 
Deb. 5s, 1960 . 


4.5 
4.7 


High grade investment, 
Unsecured by mtge., but well protected by 
earning power. 





Columbia Gas & Electric Deb. 5s, 1961.... 


Position improved, but still no more than 
medium grade. 





Gon, Gas El, Lt. & Pwr. of Baltimore 


aes, Le eee eee | 
Ref. €s, 1961 .......secvcvccceeeee. Of 


3.4 
4.9 


Prior in lien to Ist Ref. issues. 
High grade issue, 





— 
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treet’s Bond Appraisals 


Public Utilities (Continued) 


Total Amount Fixed Charges 
funded of oo times earned} Price 


Company debt ee ————~—— Field to COMMENT 
= : (ail'ns) (ail'ns) 1930 193. Callt Recent Maturity 


Consumers Power 

lst & Ref. 5s, 1986 ..... 92 

Ist & Unif, 4428, 1958 ee 92 
Duquesne Light Ist ‘‘A’’ 4%, 1 70 
Georgia Power Ist & Ref. 5s, 187 118 
Illinois Bell Telephone Ist & Ref. 5s, 1956. 58 
Jersey Central Pwr, & Lt. lst & Ref. (now 

Ist) “0” 4%s, 1961 42 

Laclede Gas Light Co. 

Ref, & Ext. 5s, 1934 assaeee 36 

1st Coll, & Ref. 36 











4.5 3.7 105 104 R Prior in lien to Ist & Unif, issues. 

4.5 3.7 105* 101 . Com’nw’lth & South. control. High grade. 
6.8 5.4 1044%4* 103 High grade investment, 

2.7 2.2 105* 80 e Reasonably good investment. 

4, 4.9 106* 105 Exceedingly strong issue. 








105 '87* \ Reasonably strong investment, 





Nc Medium grade. Further under influence 
105* 5 possible financing difficulties, 
Junior to the Ref, & Ext. 5s. 
110* , Good investment caliber, 
107%* E Fixed charges covered by good margin. 


107% '36* Interest well covered. Better grade. 





Louisville Gas & El. ist & Ref, ‘‘A’”’ 5s, '52 
Metropol’n Edison lst & Ref. ‘‘D’’ 4%s, 68 41 


Nebraska Power Ist 4%s, 1981 20 


New Orleans Public Service 

lst & Ref. sas 5s, a caweaee ere ae | | 

Gen. 4%s, 1 Ceaeees eve 57 
New York saan 

Ist Lien & Ref. ‘‘B’’ 5s, 1944........... 128 
*N. ~ Gas, El. Lt., Ht. & Pwr. P. M. a 


*N. z. Gas, El, Lt., Ht, & Pwr. Ist 5s, 48 36 
Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
lst & Ref, ‘A’? Es, 1942 ..cccccccccccee 100 
Ref. 4%s, 1961 seccccseces 





3|38) 88 |S ($8398 





104* s Medium grade. Recent strike adverse factor, 
105 ‘ - Junior to issue above and prior liens thereto, 


BS 





106* 5 Strong investment issue, 





NC Gilt-edged. 
NO 4, Gilt-edged. 


20% 
=e 





106* Sound 
105* Pledge — Tet & Ref. bonds give this issue 
identical security. 
Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt, Ist 444s, 1981.... 105* Reasonably strong investment issue. 
Recent earnings materially lower, Medium 
ree Water & Pr. Ist & Coll, “A” grade, 
4%s 1 by 103* R , 
Tennessee orl, Pwr. Ist & Ref. “A” 6a, var 105* t Better grade. 
Union Electric Lt. & Pwr. (Mo.) 
Ref. & Ext. Be, 6.1.83 ..cccccccccccccccs 110 Maturity will be met, 
ee er orn bene eames \ 105 ’33* . Better grade open mtge. 
*Miss. River Pr, Ist Bs, 6i.. . 106 1 Strong issue, 
Un, El, Lt. & Pr. of Ill, 1st Bis, 'B4.... 3.0 1084%4* 5 Better grade. 


Industrials 
Real caliber difficult to ascertain, Probably 


24 21 110* id reasonably secure. 
3.2 4.5 110* 96 Substantial margin of safety in earnings. 


def def 107 3 Lack of earning power disquieting. 
def def 10614* Junior to Ist 64s. 

5.6 2.4 104%* 7 Hard hit by construction curtailment. 

1.7 2 110 AN Speculative. Industry’s condition unsatis- 


aS 





_ 
4 

















An, I. G, Chem. Gtd, Conv. Deb. 54s, '49 
Com’l Investment Tr. Conv, Deb. 54%48, 1949 
Goodrich (B, F.) 
Ist Cies, 1OET ..ccccscccccccccccccceces 
15-yr. conv. deb. 6s, 1945 
Int. Cement Conv. Deb. 5s, 1948 
Int, Merc, Marine lst & Ooll. Tr, 6s, 1941. 


National Dairy Products Deb. 6%s, 1948.. 
National Steel Corp. 1st Coll, 5s, 1956 
xProcter & Gamble Deb. 4%4s, 1947........ 
Remington Rand Deb, “‘A’’ 6%s, 1947 
Sinclair Consol, Oil Bn — Oil) 
Ist Lien Coll, be 
Sinclair Orude Oil Pur, (: 
Crude Oil Par) 10-yr. 544s, 1988 
Sinclair Pipe Line (now Stanolind Pipe 
) 20-yr. 1942 ; 








factory. 
6.8 6.0 10314* Among the better industrial debentures. 
11,4 3.1 105* i, Industry hard hit—Medium grade, 
46.9 48.2 105* In the highest class of industrial investment. 
5.7 21 104* Speculative, though co. strong financially. 








4.2 def 102* A Secured pledge subsidiary stocks. 
a) def és oF Called for payment 101% 1.16.33. 


& 8 8 |Seisa Tees (88 


5.3 5.1 1038 Sound issue. 





3.3 3.5 102 i Well secured. 
3.3 3.5 102* 94 Medium grade industrial bond. 
2.9 def 105* 60 Unsatisfactory earnings continue. 


eSB 











Short Term Issues 


Allis-Chalmers Deb, 58 ........ Giekeeue cook Gclvet Ld 5.4 2.5 102¢ 18 Mg ed = of earning power somewhat 
squieting, 
Atlantic Refining Deb. 58 ...+s.secesseeee M187 14 46 16 No 100 5.0 Reasonably safe investment. 
xChicago Gas, Light & Coke Ist 5s ........ 87 10 $0 29 NO 105 3.9 Exceedingly high grade investment 
General neg er eraane Deb. - ee 83 1.9 1.9 103° 103 5.2 Businessman’s investment, : 
Peet Ol DAR Be oes ahinsiwesciseetes oe 12.1. 3 28 8.0 86 def. 108% 100 5.0 “Medium to high’’ grade issue. 
*Eumble Oil & Redning Deb. bs - 20 7.8 : 102 108 4.2 Normally a wide margin earned over int. 
requirements. High grade. 
_ Midvale Steel & Ordnance Cons. 5s F 83 4.3 105 8.0 Guaranteed by Bethlehem 
*New 3 York Telephone ist & — 4%s : ; 61 3.8 110 3.7 Gilt-edged. 
xPacific Tel. & Tel, 1st & Col. 5s se 1.2.37 27 88 110 3.8 Of the highest grade, 
_V'ginia Rail & Pr. Ist & Ref, (now lst) 6s 7.1.34 11 32 105 4.0 Strong issue, . 
* Our preferences in above list. Fixed charges times earned is computed on an ‘‘over all’’ basis. In the case of a railroad, the item includes 
interest on funded debt and other debt, rents for leased roads, miscellaneous rents, etc.; in the case of a public utility A “Gocindes interest on fi 
and —gierreng debt, subsidiary preferred dividends, minority interest, etc. +An entry such as 105 ’36 means that the bond is not callable until 1936 
at the price named. * Indicates that the issue is callable as a whole or in part at gradually decreasing prices, 
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Railroading On Rubber Tires 


The railroads have suffered greatly from the competition 
of the automobile but they have also learned much from it. 
Thus, one may soon travel on the Reading in a vehicle 
which appears to have been’ sired by a railroad car and 
mothered by a motor bus or vice versa. The result is a 
strange combinatién—a Diesel-electric rail car of stainless 
steel, capable of carrying forty-seven passengers at a speed 
of fifty-five miles an hour, running over steel rails on pneu- 
matic tires, carrying its own equipment for self-propulsion 
and yet weighing only 33 per cent as much as an ordinary 
railroad car of equivalent passenger-carrying capacity. The 
Reading Company has been experimenting with rail cars of 
various types since 1924 in seeking the most efficient and 
economical service for passenger trafic of relatively short 
haul. Mechanically: ventilated and virtually noiseless in 
operation, the new car is the last word in comfort. A,broad 
acceptance and usage of this type of car would revolutionize 
short haul passenger traffic and at the same time bring con- 
siderable new business to electric manufacturers, and the 


rubber tire industry. 


Why The Wise Buy Bonds 


As of November 1 there were 1,575 bond issues aggregat- 
ing $51,740,095,817 par value listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Their total market value on the same 
date, according to official compilation, was $39,5 17,006,993. 
The difference represents a shrinkage of, roughly, 25 per 
cent from par, but, since many bond issues are floated at 
less than par the actual aggregate loss to investors must be 
substantially less than 25 per cent. This good showing, 
of course, is accounted for in part by the fact that United 
States Government bonds totalling $15,351,886,941 con- 
stitute the largest group of the list and command an average 
price of $101.70. Even among other groups, however, the 
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maintenance of values is in 
striking contrast to the great 
depreciation of the average 
common stock. Bearing in mind 
the flood of loose political de- 
nunciation of the “worthless 
foreign securities” floated in this 
market, it is of interest to ob- 
serve that the $10,999,176,242 
of foreign government bonds 
listed here show an average 
quotation of $67.72. This is 
higher than the average price of 
American industrial bonds, 
which is $61.92. The average 
market price for foreign cor- 
porate bonds in this market is 
$56.67. While this is the most 
depreciated group on the list, 
it is only approximately 3 points 
under the average of American 
railroad bonds, which is $59.75. 
Second only to United States 
Governments in market stability, American public utility 
bonds command an average price of $85.40. This evidence 
is convincing proof of the desirability of including a back- 
log of sound bonds in any investment portfolio. 


Let Nature Take lts Course 


It is estimated that 2,000,000,000 pounds of copper, a 
record amount, are above ground in various forms through- 
out the world today. Hoping to do something about this 
surplus problem, the copper magnates of the world are 
meeting in New York City in a series of conferences. 
There have been such conferences before. There un 
doubtedly will be others in the future. More than any 
other, the copper industry has persisted in fatuous schemes 
of price and production control, regardless of repeated 
failures. Temporary success in maintaining abnormally 
high prices during the boom years, thus encouraging 
a vast overproduction, is one of the causes of the industry's 
deflation today. The only conference that will ever be per 
manently successful is the one in which the industry wil 
ultimately decide to let economic forces work out their own 
correction. Given a low enough price, the least efficient 
producers will be weeded out, production will inevitably 
come down and surpluses will gradually move into use. 


Can We Afford It? 


The U. S. Senate will presently be asked to ratify the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty with Canada, by means 0 
which the two countries will construct jointly a seaway 
from the St. Lawrence River to the Great Lakes. Supple’ 
mentary to navigation large amounts of electric power Ww! 
be generated. The total cost is estimated to be something 
in excess of $1,000,000,000. 
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Think About 


The proponents of the project believe that the opening 
up of the Great Lakes to the sea’ will benefit the country 
in a number of ways. They say it will. help the farmer by 
enabling him to ship his produce abroad at low rates and 
that certain manufactures such as the automobile would 
also be aided. In regard to the power to be generated they 
say that, while at present there is no outlet for this power, 
a demand must automatically spring up to the enrichment 
of the whole country. These alleged advantages have re- 
ceived much publicity and it is only recently that a real 
opposition to the plan has crystallized. Let us see what 
the opponents say? 

Those who believe that the disadvantages of the project 
far outweigh the advantages contend that if the water- 
way affords an outlet to the sea it will also afford an inlet 
from the sea. Cheap foreign goods could be shipped to 
the very center of the country with the same facility with 
which they are now shipped to the Eastern Seaboard, there- 
by tending to offset our protective tariff. It is also be- 
lieved that the estimated costs of the project have been 
placed far too low and that any advantages gained by ship- 
pers in the way of lower freight rates merely will be de- 
frayed by the taxpayers at large. Furthermore, that the 
probable traffic has been greatly exaggerated, and that the 
diversion of even a moderate amount of traffic from our 
present rail systems might result disastrously to these sys- 
tems and also to the ports of the Eastern Seaboard. The 
point is made too, that the project will not only result in 
a direct burden to the taxpayers of the country, but that 
there will be an indirect burden through the weakening of 
present facilities from which millions are derived in taxes. 
Finally, there is the point that in case of war our position 
would not be an enviable one. This, however, seems some- 
what far fetched. 

Without taking a position at present as to whether the 
advantages of the Waterway will, or will not, offset the 
disadvantages it should be noted that if the alleged disad- 
vantages are substantiated in part only, the American 
people may have cause to regret ratification. 


Which Is the More Logical? 


We are inclined to keep a cold and wary eye on the 
gentlemen from abroad who are so much concerned lest we 
take their money and lose our immortal souls. Nevertheless, 
it is funny to see that group of our fellow countrymen 
which would stand to win, coming and going, if the inter- 
governmental debts were canceled is most vociferous and 
most brutal in its opposition to any concession, now or 
when the neither regions congeal. We are thinking of 
the inhabitants of the wheat, pork and cotton belts. Their 
share of the 250 million dollars, which American taxpayers 

have to put up if the European taxpayers decline to 
do s0, will be small, because their contribution to Federal 
taxes is always relatively small. On the other hand if the 
femission of the 250 million dollars will do anybody in 
America any good it will be these producers of cotton, hogs 
and wheat, who normally find as much as two-thirds of 
the market for their export products in Europe. As be- 
tween taxes that are paid mostly by other groups of our 
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citizenry and business which will be mainly theirs, our corn- 
wheat and cotton citizens should have as little trouble in 
plumping for cancellation as the hired man does in decid- 
ing whether to eat or not to eat, the victuals being spread 
before him. On the contrary, they are vehemently putting 
away the proffered good things. But after all, are they 
any more irrational than the heavy tax paying groups 
which furnish about the only champions of cancellation? 


Dumping Without Dumping 


Just now there is much approval of the zeal of the United 
States Customs in pursuit of dumpers. It-is worth a barrel 
of new tariff acts. With foreign currencies disposed to 
settle to lower and lower depths, the protective power of 
American tariffs sinks into the cellar. A fifty-cent fall in 
a foreign currency doubles the amoynt of that country’s 
goods that can be bought for a dollar. That amounts to a 
terrible wallop at prices, but the foreign exporter can truth- 
fully aver that he is selling at the same price at home and 
abroad, and that he is not discriminating. According to 
the definition, he has not committed the black sin of dump- 
ing. At the same time the dumping effect of what he is 
doing would make an experienced Soviet dumper look like 
an amateur. A regular flood of foreign goods is now pour- 
ing into this sluiceway in the protection dam. If it con- 
tinues to rage we may see the spectacle of the new low 
tariff Congress signalizing its advent to office by slapping on 
a special tariff for this particular kind of a breach in the 
tariff walls. 


Desertion of the Philippines 


Congress, still thinking that the political abstractions of 
the Eighteenth Century are valid in this economic age, is 
about to turn the Philippine Islands .over to their half- 
baked politicos and the mercies of a wolfish world. 

The Philippines deserve the status of'a nation just about 
as much as any other miscellaneous archipelago. They are 
merely an aggregation of people. The Filipinos have no 
national or racial heredity of the stern stuff required for 
the foundation of a nation. They are of that tropical 
strain that does best under control and direction, and that 
deteriorates without it.. Our highest duty to the Philippines 
as well as to ourselves demands their indefinite retention. 

But we will not have them. In the last analysis they 
are to be turned out in the cold world because they pro- 
duce sugar and we need to import it. The real impulse 
that is pushing the Philippines outside the American orbit, 
is the desire of our farmers to have all the American sugar 
market for their few hundred thousand tons of beet 
and cane sugar. So, without economic study or plan to 
reconcile conflicting commercial interests and tie them to- 
gether for the common good of the nation, we are to 
abandon our magnificent commercial outpost and base on 
the shores of the Far East. Needing the raw materials of 
the tropics in our competition with the colonial nations, 
needing the resources of the islands to supplement our own, 
we dump them out, bag and baggage. 
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Earnings Position Unique 


In This Year of Depression C. & O. is: 
—covering fixed charges nearly three times over 
—earning its $2.50 dividend 
—yielding 10% at current levels 


By NicHotas T. CaLHoun 








MONG the major 
transportation sys- 
tems of the country, 

the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. will have the 
distinction of rounding out 
this year of depression not 
only with fixed charges cov- 
ered nearly three times over 
but with additional earn- 
ings sufficient to cover the 
$2.50 annual dividend on 





Six Years With Chesapeake & Ohio 


Net After Earned per Share 
Fixed Charges on Common 


Gross 
Revenues 


$154,084,690 $34,524,310 
82,674,606 
36,493,819 
84,107,017 
26,696,484 
19,289,165 


$5.51 
5.71 
5.27 
4.46 
8.49 


150,667,975 
187,280,375 
119,552,170 


(10 mos.).. 81,862,305 


2.80 an 


ters overwhelmingly in the 
fact that its lines tap the 
famous Pocahontas coal 
fields of Virginia, West 
Virginia and Kentucky and 
the New River and 
Kanawha fields of West 
Virginia. 

Due both to heating 
quality and to low price, 
the bituminous coal taken 
from this area enjoys a 














dominant market position 





the common : 

The dividend, in fact, un- 
changed throughout the depression, had 
been earned by October 31, the year’s 
income available for common stock up 
to that time being $2.52 per share. 
On this basis estimates of earnings for 
the full year range from $2.70 to $2.85 
per share. It need hardly be said that 
at a time of general railroad crisis this 
performance entitles Chesapeake & 
Ohio to very high rank in the decidedly 
limited aristocracy of railroading. 


Strong Factors 


At recent market quotations of ap- 
proximately $24 per share, the divi- 
dend yield available on this stock is 
slightly more than 10%. Obviously, 
it is a yield high enough to appear at- 
tractive. On the other hand, it is also 
high enough to demand careful invest- 
ment scrutiny, for gilt-edged invest- 
ments seldom yizld 10%. Such a 
yield may be a promise, but must first 
be examined as a question. 

How does it happen that the posi- 
tion of this carrier is so much stronger 
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than that of most others? There are 
several general factors upon which the 
success of a railroad depends and it is 
difficult to rank them in importance. 
They include a favorable geographical 
location in relation to population and 
available traffic; conservative capitaliza- 
tion; a well-constructed and well- 
maintained physical property as re- 
gards road-bed and equipment; and, 
finally, an able management. 

As to each of these considerations, 
Chesapeake & Ohio is in a favored 
position. For convenient analysis, 
each may well be taken up in more 
specific manner. 

Together with the wholly-owned 
Hocking Valley Railroad, Chesapeake 
& Ohio operates 3,120 miles of road, 
chiefly within the states of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Indiana. It has access also to Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Buffalo and Washington 
through branches and controlled con- 
nections. This is a relatively concen- 
trated territory, but the geographical 
advantage to Chesapeake & Ohio cen- 


Chesapeake & Ohio’s major 
activity is to move this huge volume of 
coal westward to Middle-West markets 
and eastward to the Atlantic Seaboard. 
All other sources of revenue, including 
passengers, manufactured products and 
agricultural goods, are relatively unim- 
portant to this road. Bituminous coal 
accounts for 82% of its freight 
traffic. ; 

There are several deductions to be 
drawn from this fact. In the first 
place, the movement of coal from C. ¥ 
O.’s area has suffered a much smaller 
recession than has the general run of 
rail traffic, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the road’s revenue freight tonnage 
in 1931 was only 10% under that of 
1929. 


Freedom from Competition 


The unusual position of C. @ 0. 
in relation to geography and to 3 
single product is of interest in another 
respect that is worthy of passing 
notice. We have heard much in recent 
years of the threat which automotive 
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transportation, waterways and pipe 
fines holds for the railroads. Its 
general importance probably has been 
exaggerated, but whether it has or not 
it is a problem of little concern to 
C.&#O. The coal which makes up the 
bulk of the road’s business can be 
carried efficiently only as it is now 
being carried. 

Not only has traffic held up better 
in the Pocahontas region than in other 
sctions, but it is making a particular- 
ly good showing at the present time. 
The trend of bituminous coal produc- 
tion appears to be rising, output for 
the week ended November 19 having 
been 7,700,000 tons, against 7,058,000 
in the corresponding week of 1931. 
Stocks of coal on hand throughout the 
country are reported moderate. On 
the fact that we have had a succession 
of mild winters in recent years and 
on the more normal weather evident 
in recent weeks, there would seem to 
be a better than even chance that the 
winter will be cold, increasing the coal 
movement. 

In these respects, the immediate 
position and prospect of C. & O. are 
favorable. Yet it may certainly be 
argued whether any carrier dependent 
on a single product can justify per- 
manent investment rank for its com- 
mon stock. The demand for Pocahon- 
tas coal is largely due to low price, 
which in turn is due to non-union mine 
labor. It is conceivable that this ad- 
vantage may some day disappear. It 
is conceivable that some other fuel 
may come into dominance. 

But this is looking far into a vague 
future for trouble. It’s worth con- 
sidering if one chooses to make fine 
distinctions between investment and 
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semi-investment stocks, but with the 
reservation that it is much easier to 
estimate the prospect over a period of 
months than of years. For as far ahead 
as anyone can now see the fact that 
bituminous coal constitutes the bulk of 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s tonnage is an 
advantage, rather than a drawback. 


Conservative Capitalization 


The second favorable item for C. & 
O. is conservative capitalization. 
Funded debt constitutes $222,303,200 
or 54% of total capitalization, the rest, 
outside of a trifling issue of 1,275 
shares of preferred stock, consisting 
of 7,652,651 shares of common. In 
relation to traffic density and quality 
of roadbed and equipment, the funded 
debt is moderate. Interest charges 
were covered more than 4 times over 
in 1929 and 1930 and 3.45 times in 
1931. On the basis of ten months’ 
returns, fixed charges for 1932 will 
be covered by approximately 2.85 
times. 

Both because of this generous cover- 
age of prior charges and because of 
the absence of any preferred stock issue 
of important size, the common shares 
have a much closer participation in 
earnings than is usually the case with 
a railroad stock. 

As distinct from the basic capital 
set-up, it must be conceded that the 
road’s current financial position is only 
fair. As of September 30, current as- 
sets were $24,184,520 and current 
liabilities $20,706,859. Bank loans of 
$2,500,000, however, contracted early 
this year have been paid off. The 
road’s former satisfactory cash posi- 
tion has been depleted, first, by heavy 
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Chesapeake & Ohio’s Modern Method of Hauling Coal 


expenditures for maintenance during 
the good years and, second, by pur- 
chases of securities of affiliated car- 
riers, notably Pere Marquette, in con- 
nection with the greater C. & O. 
system contemplated under the plan 
of Eastern railway consolidation. 
There are no early bond maturities, 
but equipment trust maturities in the 
next six months total $2,1'72,000. 

In relation to these facts of current 
financial position, it is to be noted that 
the C. & O. bonds command a relatively 
high credit rating in the bond market, 
from which one may draw the reason- 
able inference that if any current bor- 
rowing be needed in the future there 
should be little difficulty in obtaining 
it either from banks or the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


Maintenance Policy 


We have spoken above of the im- 
portance to railroad success of a well- 
constructed and _ well-maintained 
physical property. In these respects 
Chesapeake & Ohio ranks with the 
best of American roads, including 
Atchison and Union Pacific. It is true 
that expenditures for maintenance of 
way and for maintenance of equip- 
ment have been greatly reduced. It is 
true that to some extent this “skimp- 
ing” will involve larger expenditures 
at some future time. It is true in some 
degree that these temporary savings 
sweeten the current profit record. 

Yet there are various factors to be 
considered if the picture is not to be 
grossly misleading. If a railroad in- 
vests heavily during good times in im- 
proving its roadbed and equipment, 


(Please turn to page 230) 
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Two Sulphur Companies Compared 


Domestic Companies Which Control 80% 
of World’s Output in Strong Position 


By J. C. Crrrrorp 





MONOPOLY 
in the produc- 
tion of some 
basic element is the 
stuff of which the 
most ambitious make 
dreams. What vi- 
sions of power and 
money it conjures for 
them. Even the aver- 
age, more-or-less al- 
truistic citizen can see 
in a monopoly free- 
dom from every-day 
drudgery and _ the 
means of making one 
grand gesture as he 
abandons it for the 
good of mankind. 
Not, of course, that 
the Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co. and the 
Freeport Texas Co. 
have a monopoly—or 
at least a “monopoly 
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to offer an oppor 
tunity to investors at 
the present time. 
Sulphur is widely 
distributed _ through- 
out the world in one 
form or another. It 
is produced as native 
sulphur, however, in 
important commercial 
quantities in only 
three countries, the 
United States, Sicily 
and Japan. Our own 
country is now by far 
the most important 
source, although it 
was only twenty years 
ago that Sicilian pro 
duction, predominated. 
The known sulphur 
deposits of the United 
States are located in 
Texas and Louisiana. 
They occur in pe 








in restraint of trade” 

which violates the anti-trust acts. 
They themselves would be among the 
first to make this point clear. The two 
companies do, however, produce be- 
tween them virtually all the native sul- 
phur produced in the United States 
and this is about 80% of the total 
world output. Moreover, sulphur's 
$18-a-ton quotation has remained un- 
changed since 1926, regardless of boom 
and depression which might ordinarily 
be expected to effect the price of any 
commodity. The stabilizer of sulphur 
prices is found in its competitive posi- 
tion with sulphur-bearing ores. That 
is to say if the price of sulphur rose 
appreciably, sulphuric acid manufac- 
turers, the largest users of sulphur, 
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would find it more economical to pur- 
chase pyrites ore rather than native 
sulphur. On the other hand, the ease 
and cheapness with which pure sulphur 
is stored and the small number of pro- 
ducers in the. world prevents the price 
from being driven down by inter-com- 
petition between the various units in 
the industry as has been the case with 
most other materials. Thus, while 
neither man-made legislation nor the 
possible substitution of pyrites ore will 
allow a true monopoly, it would seem 
that the business of the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co. and the Freeport Texas 
Co. clearly possesses certain monop- 
olistic _ characteristics. Let us see 
whether these conditions are such as 


culiar geological for: 
mations called salt domes. These are 
domes of salt, capped with limestone 
or other rock, and vary in diameter 
from one-eighth of a mile to two miles 
or more. Sulphur is not universally 
found in these formations, but, when it 
does occur, it is in the rock cap just 
above the salt where it impregnates the 
fissures and cavities. . 

The first attempts to exploit the sul 
phur in these deposits were by ordinary 
mining methods of shafts and tunnels. 
They failed, however, because of the 
poisonous gases which were encoun’ 
tered, and because of the difficulty of 
controlling the quicksands which fre 
quently overlay the workings. These 
problems were eventually solved by the 
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Frasch process, which may roughly be 
said to consist of sinking a well into 
the sulphur-impregnated rock, pump- 
ing in large quantities of super-heated 
water, and then driving out the sul- 
phur, which has melted in consequence, 
with compressed air. The molten sul- 

hur is discharged into bins some 40 
feet high, 250 feet in width and be- 
tween 600 and 1,000 feet long, where 
it solidifies and remains as a huge 
brimstone block until required. Each 
well is capable of removing the sulphur 
from an area of about one-half acre. 

It will readily be seen that the pro- 
duction of sulphur by this process calls 
for extensive capital expenditures. It 
requires large boilers, air compressors, 
water heaters, powerful pumps and 
much well-drilling equipment.  Tre- 
mendous quantities of water are re- 
quired and arrangements have to be 
made for a satisfactory fuel supply. 
Furthermore, the great cost of heating 
a dome makes it difficult to curtail 
operations when the demand for sul- 
phur falls, so that as a result large in- 
ventories are built up at a time like the 
present and these require capital to 
carry them. The sulphur inventory, 
however, does not deteriorate. 

That sulphur is indeed an important 
element can be seen readily from the 
uses to which it is put. About 70% 
of all the sulphur produced goes into 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Of 
the consumption of sulphuric acid, it 
often has been said that by it one can 
measure a civilizatien.. It is un- 
doubtedly an excellent barometer of 
general business activity, for it touches, 
in one way or an- 
other, almost every- 
thing we use. Fer- 
tilizer manufacturers 
are the greatest con- 
sumers of sulphuric 
aid, but large 
quantities are also 
taken by the petro- 
lum, chemical, 
steel, paint, ex- 

Plosive, textile, 
Paper, and other in- 
dustries. It might be 
noted at this point 
that business im- 
provement wherever 
t occurs will cer- 
tainly stimulate the 
use of sulphuric acid 
and consequently 
the demand for sul- 
phur. Furthermore, 
sulphur is employed 

irectly by a num- 
ber of other indus- 
tes, among which 
may be mentioned 

Manufacture of 
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rubber, to which it is absolutely in- 
dispensable. 

From this rough sketch of the back- 
ground to the production of sulphur, it 
will be seen that the business has many 
desirable qualities. The points re- 
maining to be settled are whether the 
two principal sulphur producers are 
well situated to exploit the desirable 
qualities of the business and, between 
the two, which of them is to be pre- 
ferred. 


Simple Capital Structure 


The capitalization of both companies 
is similar. That of the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co. consists solely of 2,540,- 
000 shares of no-par capital stock, 
while that of the Freeport Texas Co. 
consists solely of 729,844 shares which 
are also of no-par value. At the end 
of last year, there was not a great deal 
to choose between their respective 
financial positions, taking into con- 
sideration that the first named company 
is considerably the larger and that, in 
both cases, inventories made up a large 
part of current assets. Texas Gulf re- 
ported current assets of $19,548,500, 
of which $14,192,000 was inventory, 
against current liabilities of $1,532,- 
000, while Freeport Texas showed cur- 
rent assets of $9,619,000, of which 
$6,591,000 was inventory, against cur- 
rent liabilities of $3,618,000. 

The larger company, Texas Gulf, 
has the better record, dividends having 
been paid on the common continuously 
since 1921, while in 1926 the stock was 
split four-forone. Earnings have 
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Sulphur Flows from Mine to Storage Bin 


averaged $3.71 a share for the past ten 
years. On the other hand, while Free- 
port Texas paid dividends during the 
war and split the stock 14 2/7-for-one 
in 1917, nothing was paid from 1920 
to 1926 inclusive. Also, ten-year 
average earnings are materially lower 
than those of Texas Gulf, although in 
the last part of the period the dis- 
crepancy has been much less notice- 
able. 

For last year the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. reported earnings of $3.52 a com- 
mon share, while for the first nine 
months of 1932 the same company 
earned $1.78. In 1931, the Freeport 
Texas Co. earned the equivalent of 
$3.26 a share and in the first six months 
of the current year $1.45 was shown. 
Both companies are currently paying 
$2 a share annually in dividends, Texas 
Gulf selling around $21 a share to yield 
9.5%, whereas Freeport Texas is a 
dollar or so higher in price and yields 
9.1%. 

The two companies are, like all min- 
ing enterprises, liquidating propositions. 
They report earnings before depletion 
and, as their present known reserves 
have definite limits, it is clear that these 
reserves are an important factor in their 
future prosperity. In their case, past 
history is very definitely past history 
and is given only as a matter of record 
It must be taken as having little, if any, 
bearing upon the future. 

In the case of Texas Gulf, reserves 
consist of sulphur stocks above: ground, 
which are equal to some two years’ 
shipments, plus the sulphur remaining in 
the Big Hill Dome-owned in fee, which 

probably amounts to 
some three. years’ 
shipments, and cer- 
tain other deposits 
which have been ac- 
quired on a profit 
sharing basis. The 
latter comprise the 
Boling Dome, the 
Long Point Dome 
and other deposits 
which were acquired 
from the Gulf Oil 
Co., or one of its 
subsidiaries on the 
basis that the profit: 
would be shared 
equally after devel- 
opment and operat- 
ing expenses. Here. 
the reserves of 
sulphur are ample. 
being estimated at 
some 40,000,000 
tons, or about that 
necessary to main 
tain shipments at the 
(Please turn to 
page 230) 
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Low Price Stocks That Can Be 
Purchased Now for Later 
Appreciation 


This feature presents a group of common stocks of companies in a strong financial 
position and whose prospects point to moderate improvement in the near future. They 
are not to be regarded as investments, but as promising speculations in stocks whose 
recent unfavorable earnings position has driven them to low levels from which an 
advance seems well assured as conditions improve. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 


Position of Industry: Despite efforts towards diversification 
still largely dependent upon the depressed auto- 
mobile industry. +% 


Common stock’s price range ... 1930 1931 1932 


43 22% 
15% 4% 
11 


OHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP. is still fre- 
quently classed as an automobile accessory company 
although hardly half its business falls into this 

category at the present time. In addition to the aluminum 
and brass castings, bearings, bushings, pistons and other 
internal combustion engine parts that may properly be 
assigned to the automobile accessory division, the company 
manufactures parts for other machinery, household equip- 
ment and is rapidly developing an important interest in 
the building industry. The importance to the company 
and its stockholders of the broadening field can hardly be 
overstressed. It should tend to iron out widely fluctuating 
operations and make for more efficient plant operation. 

Nevertheless, despite the widening scope of its business 
the company cannot yet afford to have the important auto- 
mobile division as stagnant as it has been this year. Par- 
ticularly is this so at a time when the other divisions may 
be considered also to be sub-normal. Earnings for the 
full year 1931 were equivalent to 84 cents a share on the 
352,418 shares of no-par capital stock outstanding. For 
the first nine months of the current year a net loss of 
$73,693 was reported after depreciation, taxes, etc. It 
might be noted, however, that for all intents and purposes 
this loss was sustained in the first quarter of the year, for 
the company earned $271 in the September quarter and 
sustained a loss of only $763 in the preceding quarter. This 
may be considered as significant of a marked increase in 
operating efficiency, for the trend of the company’s business 
volume during the year has been distinctly down. 

The Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. is conservatively 
capitalized. Apart from the common stock, the only other 
capital liability is a funded debt of less than $2,000,000. 
Financial position is good, the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities being about 20 to 1 at the present time. 
{nventory of around $3,500,000, however, is the largest 
current asset item. 

Despite the fact that the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 
offers a purchaser of its shares little in the way of earning 
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15% 


power at the present time, the stock is well-deflated and 
moderately below the current quotation of $11 a share does 
not seem excessively priced as a speculation. 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas Railroad Co. 


Position of Industry: Depressed; dependent upon early gain 
in freight traffic. 


1931 1932 
66% 2634 11 
14% 3% 1% 


Recent price ae is 6 


1930 


Common stock’s price range ... 


T is obvious that a railroad stock selling at $6 per share 


is a decided speculation. Yet the more radical the 

speculation, the larger the possible percentage of profit 
—provided the speculation is successful. As to success, of 
course, there is no certainty, but such a venture need not 
by any means be a mere gamble or a shot in the dark. 
When a rail stock is selling at a mere fraction of its normal 
value the outstanding doubt that it is reflecting does not 
relate to car loadings or competition but to the question 
of solvency and survival. 

Hence, it is primarily in this regard that speculative issues 
should be studied. One of the most attractive of these is 
the common stock of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 
This issue of 808,936 shares is preceded by $66,668,948 
of preferred stock on which one year’s unpaid dividend of 
$7 per share has been accumulated, by $13,5'77,567 income 
bonds on which interest thus far is being maintained, and 
by a total funded debt of $107,024,046. 

While the prospect of any earning power being available 
for the common in the near future is remote, the capital set 
up is such that a substantial degree of ultimate recovery § 
easily conceivable. The road's funded debt constitutes only 
40% of its total capitalization, an unusually conservative 
ratio. Fixed charges were adequately covered by 1931 
earnings but 1932 earnings probably will fall 20% short 
of required bond interest. 

Given such a gap, a railroad’s solvency, barring loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, depenes 
upon its financial reserves and an ultimate improvement 
in trafic. In both of these respects the “Katy” position 
is far better than the average. It has no important bon 
maturities coming due for some years. Its current assets 
as of August 31 total $9,182,558, including $2,060,765 
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cash and $1,229,505 time drafts and deposits, while current 
liabilities were $3,834,899. This is an unusually good ratio. 
The road has borrowed no money from the R. F. C., but 
has obtained authority from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for issuance of $17,219,638 in prior lien bonds. 

Of more significance, Missouri-Kansas-Texas is currently 
covering fixed charges. That is to say that if even the 
present low level of traffic is maintained the road will sur- 
vive. Even a 10 or 15% improvement in car loadings 
should react favorably and promptly on the speculative 
position of both the preferred and common stocks. 


United Corp. 


Position of Industry: Inherently stable, but stocks usually 
subject to great amount of leverage. 
Common stock’s price range ... 1930 1931 1932 
52 31% 14 


13% 7% 3% 
8 


INCE United Corp. was analyzed in considerable de- 

tail in the issue of November 15, only the briefest 

sketch will be made here. The company can be classed 
2s a public utility investment trust, owning substantial 
amounts of the common stock of United Gas Improvement, 
Columbia Gas & Electric, Public Service of N. J., Niagara 
Hudson Power, Commonwealth & Southern, Consolidated 
Gas of N. Y. and other companies. Estimated earnings 
for the current year are 40 cents a share, but as this will 
represent only the sums paid in dividends on the company’s 
holdings, equity earnings will, of course, be considerably 
larger. United Corp.’s liquidating value closely approxi- 
mates its current price of $8 a share, so that little, if any 
premium, is being paid for a diversified stake in some of 
the best public utility units in the country. The current 
dividend is 40 cents a share, affording a yield of 5% on 
commitments at present prices. 


International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. 


Position of Industry: Recovery awaits international credit 
and trade revival. 

Common stock’s price range ... 1930 1931 1932 

High 77% 38% 15% 


17% 7% 2% 
9 


RICED at less than 8% of its bull market quotation, 

International Telephone & Telegraph common stock 

has lost much of its former speculative popularity, 
yet, in relation to price, it should logically be considered 
a tar more attractive speculation now than in the years 
when imagination put virtually no limit on the company’s 
possibilities of expansion. 

These possibilities are still present and, despite the many 
serious difficulties which the corporation faces under present 
conditions, they appear to be given a speculative appraisal 
which from a long-range point of view will probably prove 
low. This is not to say that earnings will soon recover or 
that the stock may not move lower. It is to say that if one 
‘ssumes this large and widespread utility enterprise will 
Weather depression and participate in world recovery any 
price under that now prevailing for the stock would repre- 
sent a long-term venture of more than average merit. — 

€ are two points of strength to consider: even 
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under present adverse conditions the company will ap- 
parently cover its fixed charges this year; and the capital 
set-up is unusually flexible for a corporation of such size. 

The latter fact is of interest at a time when corporate 
underpinnings are being scrutinized with unusual care. 
Capitalization consists of $187,000,000 of funded debt, 
$37,958,000 in preferred stocks of associated companies and 
6,400,000 shares of common. Of the bonded debt, $122,- 
661,000 is represented by debentures of the parent com- 
pany. These are direct obligations, but are not secured by 
mortgage and constitute no obstacle to financing under nor- 
mal conditions. Another large part of the funded debt, 
$50,670,000, consists of collateral trust bonds of the Postal 
Telegraph & Cable Co. This leaves only some $14,000,000 
of subsidiary funded debt, not all of which is secured by 
mortgage. Such a capitalization, even in the event that 
further decline in world trade made it impossible for the 
company fully to cover interest on its debentures, minimizes 
any fear that International Telephone as at present con- 
stituted may not safely ride out the depression. Thereafter, 
the longer future should hold much promise, especially in 
the further development of telephone services in foreign 
countries. 


Frank G. Shattuck Co. 


Position of Industry: Earnings recovery awaits restored 
public purchasing power. 
Capital stock’s price range .... 1930 1931 1932 
High 52 29% 12% 
20% 8% 5 
7% 


HATTUCK operates the restaurant and confectionery 
store system well known as “Schrafft’s” and dealing 
largely in quality goods. This business, founded in 

1906, has expanded steadily until it now operates 37 stores 
in New York City, 5 in Boston, 3 in Syracuse, and 1 in 
Philadelphia. 

Since the “Schrafft” appeal is chiefly to purchasers of 
quality foods, it is not surprising that both dollar sales vol- 
ume and profits have declined sharply during the last three 
years of depression. 

Profits have followed a similar trend, rising from $367,- 
494 in 1920 to a peak of $3,355,720 in 1929 and thereafter 
receding to $2,486,237 in 1930, $1,710,652 in 1931 and 
to $510,951, or approximately 39 cents a share, for the 
first nine months of this year. From these figures it is 
evident that it has not been possible for costs to be reduced 
in satisfactory ratio to lower prices and sales and that any 
major recovery in profits will be dependent upon revival 
in general business and in public purchasing power. 

This prospect, however, would appear to be reascnably 
well discounted by recent prices of the stock. Such un- 
certainty as exists regarding the 50-cent annual dividend 
also finds allowance in the market quotation. The com- 
plete earnings for 1932 probably will cover the dividend 
by a small margin and this may be considered as satisfac- 
tory in view of the fact that the company has no need to 
add to reserves. Its financial position is such that the com- 
pany could easily follow a relatively generous dividend 
policy, within the limit of profits. Accordingly, if the pay- 
ment should be omitted this should be regarded not as a 
mark of deterioration in the company’s position but as a 
probable indication that under current conditions it prefers 
to use surplus cash for store expansion. Capitalization con- 
sists of 1,275,732 shares of capital stock. There is no 
funded debt or bank loans | Current assets are nearly 
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$7,000,000, of which approximately $6,000,000 is cash or 
its equivalent. In this setting the stock appears attractive 
for long-term speculative purchase in periods of market 
recession. 


Borg-Warner Corp. 


Position of Industry: Depressed, pending revival of auto- 
motive demand. 
Common stock’s price range . 1930 1931 1932 
50% 30% 12% 
15 9 3% 


9 


EPRESSION in the automobile industry has reduced 

the formerly excellent earnings of the Borg-Warner 

Corp. to the vanishing point, has caused the omis- 

sion of dividends on the common shares and has brought the 

stock down to a recent price of $9 as compared with the 

1929 high of $143. Yet the company has been able to 

maintain a relatively strong financial position and to im- 
prove its trade position. 

A holding company, Borg-Warner was organized in 
1928. Maximum net income was $7,660,795, or $6.09 per 
common share, in 1929. Earnings fell to $1.68 a share in 
1930 and to 81 cents in 1931. while for. the first nine 
months of this year a deficit of $219,887 was shown, after 
payment of preferred dividends. While this shrinkage 
places the stock in a speculative position, the company’s 
financial strength is such as to remove virtually any doubt 
as to survival of the enterprise and maintenance of its trade 
position. 

Normally, approximatély 75% of Borg-Warner sales are 
te the automobile industiy, consisting chiefly of transmis- 
sions and clutches. It also makes carbureters, radiators, 
universal joints and chains. Within the last two years its 
“free wheeling” device has become standard equipment on 
more than a dozen leading makes of motor cars. In an 
effort to stabilize its business, increasing attention is being 
paid non-automotive products. Chief among these are 
“Norge” refrigerators, on which sales show a rising trend 
but on which the profit is not sufficient to offset losses in 
other divisions. Other products are specialty steels and 
various parts for agricultural and industrial machinery. 
An eventual normal replacement demand for automobiles 
should mean better times for Borg-Warner and higher prices 
for its stock. 


Consolidated Oil Corp. 


Position of Industry: Much better than at this time last 
year, but not yet wholly satisfactory. 


Common stock’s price range 


Low . 
Recent 
HILE the respective records of the component units 
of the Consolidated Oil Corp. go back many 
years, the merger was so important and brought 
about such sweeping internal changes at a time when the 
industry itself wes in a state of flux, that past history has 
little meaning in this case. It suffices to say that the Con- 
solidated Oil Corp. represents a merger of Sinclair Con: 
solidated Oil Corp., Prairie Pipe Line Co. and Prairie Oil 
& Gas Co. and is one of the largest, completely integrated. 
units in the business. Moreover, unless present plans mis. 
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carry, the company will be considerably larger in the near 
future. Consolidated Oil has been persistent in its efforts 
to obtain the assets of the Richfield Oil Co. of California 
and there seems every likelihood of its being successfy 
eventually. 

Pro forma balance sheet of the Consolidated Oil Corp. 
as of January 31, 1932, showed total assets of more than 
$376,000,000. Capitalization consisted of $12,969,400 in 
8% preferred stock and 14,218,835 shares of no-par com 
mon stock. Funded debt totaled $62,616,700. Financial 

ition was strong, net working capital aggregating some 
$119,000,000. 

For the five months to June 30, 1932, the company re 
ported net income of $1,236,050, after depreciation, in- 
terest and all other charges. After allowing for five months’ 
dividend requirements on the 8% preferred stock, this was 
equivalent to 5 cents a share on the outstanding common 
stock. No comparison, of course, can be made with previ 
ous years, although the company stated that it was com 
mencing to realize the economies and benefits of the merger 
and that a measure of the recovery in its earning power 
could be gauged from the fact that in 1931 the combined 
defieits sustained by Sinclair and the two Prairie companies 
approximated $40,000,000. 

The common stock of the Consolidated Oil Corp. is 
definitely speculative. The company’s ability to survive 
the present difficult period, however, appears assured 
and, when the time comes for improvement to take place, 
the stock will hardly prove to have been high at the cur- 
rént price of $6 a share. 


Stone & Webster, Inc. 


Position of Industry: All of this company’s many different 
interests are depressed in varying degree. Recov- 
ery seems to depend upon general improvement. 

Common stock’s price range.... 1930 1931 1932 

High eens a . 113% 54% 17% 

RY ee en ie og, 37% 9% 45% 


Recent 9 


HERE are few companies as difficult to classify as 


Stone & Webster, Inc. It is something of an in 

vestment trust and something of a public utility 
holding company. In addition to this, through subsidiaries, 
it engages in all kinds of construction. work throughout 
the world, underwrites and distributes securities, and 
has other divisions engaged in promotion and development 
work to further the ends of which substantial temporary 
investments are frequently made. 

There is not, of course, a division of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., which has not felt the adverse effects of depression. 
Construction is almost at a standstill. | New securities 
were seldom harder to sell. Consultation services are be 
ing curtailed generally by the urge for economy. Finally, 
Stone & Webster's equity in the earnings of that large 
public utility holding company, Engineers Public Service 
Co. has diminished appreciably. 

The latest Stone & Webster earnings statement } 
for the nine months ended September 30, 1932. For 
this period, the company showed net income equiva 
lent after all charges to 51 cents a share on 2,104,500 
shares of no-par common stock. It is impossible to make 
a comparison of these earnings with those for the corte 
sponding previous period because of a capital readjustment 
which took place in the meantime. 

Stone & Webster itself has no funded debt, but some 

(Please turn to page 234) 
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What the Unscrambling of Radio and 


the Electric Companies Means 


Value of R. C. A., Westinghouse, and 
General Electric Affected in Various Ways 


NDER the terms of a consent 
decree in the Government's 
anti-trust suit against Radio 

Corp. of America, General Electric 
Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. and affiliated companies, 
a complete divorcement of the electric 
companies from the Radio Corp. is 
provided for. 

General Electric and Westinghouse 
must divest themselves within three 
months, by a ratable distribution 
among stockholders of substantially 
one-half of the shares now held in 
Radio Corp., and within three years 
must ‘dispose of all stock held. 
General Electric owns 5,188,755 
shares of Radio common, or approxi- 
mately 18/100ths of a share of Radio 
for each share of its common stock. 
Westinghouse has outstanding 79,974 
shares of preferred stock and 
2,586,181 shares of common 
stock, a total of 2,666,155 
shares which will participate 
in the distribution of Radio. 
As it holds 2,842,950 shares 
of the latter, this holding is 
equivalent to 1.06 shares of 
stock for each share of its own 
common and preferred. 

In regard to the patent 
situation, the most important 
factor is that while hitherto 
R.C. A. has had the exclu- 
sive licensing privilege for the 
pooled patents, which com- 
prised the radio patents of 
R. C. A., General Electric, 
Westinghouse, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, 
Western Electric, General 
Motors Radio, etc., any of 
these patent holders can now 
grant licenses under their own 
patents only, for the manu- 
facture of tubes and radios, 
or can themselves manufac- 
ture radio receiving sets and 
tadio devices. They are re- 
stricted to the use of their own 
individual patents for a period 
of two and one-half years, 
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By C. M. Warner 


after which time patents of all com- 
panies previously pooled will be avail- 
able. This does not include certain 
patents of R. C. A. on radio receiv- 
ing sets and tubes which run up to 
1955. However, the Radio Corp. 
continues to be the sole organization 
now empowered to grant licenses to 
other companies on all these patents. 
The electric companies previously 
owned all rights and retained royalties 
on R. C. A. patents in all fields out- 
side of radio. Under the new agree- 
ment, the latter retains its rights to 
its patents outside the radio field, and 
can retain the royalties. In the past, 
R. C. A. has been obligated to pur- 
chase transmitters and _ transmitter 
tubes from either General Electric or 
Westinghouse. Under the new agree- 
ment, R. C. A. acquires licenses, with 











Towers at Plant of R. C. A. Communications, 


Rocky Point, L. I. 


the right to license others, to manufac- 
ture and sell this type of apparatus. 
Aside from the radio patent situa- 
tion, R. C. A., as a result of the settle- 
ment has improved its position in 
several respects, one of which is the 
elimination of current debt of $17,- 
938,733, owed to General Electric and 
Westinghouse. This debt is ex- 
tinguished through the issuance of 
$4,255,000 debentures to the electric 
companies, transfer of the R. C. A. 
Building to General Electric at its book 
value of $4,745,000 and elimination 
of the balance of $8,938,000 in con- 
sideration of new agreements. The 
new debentures carry no interest dur- 
ing the first year. In the subsequent 
four years, an interest rate of from 2% 
to 5% will apply, depending on earn- 
ings, and the full 5% will apply in 
the last five years. Readjust- 
ment of the leases with Rocke- 
feller Center to a point more 
in line with needs is of un- 
usual importance for under the 
old arrangement, an outlay 
was entailed under lease re- 
quirements of several million 
dollars annually. This lease 
readjustment is being effected 
through delivery to the Rocke- 
feller Center of 100,000 
shares of $50 par value $3.50 
class A preferred stock. 
That a very material im- 
provement in the financial 
situation of Radio Corp. of 
America is brought about by 
this readjustment is indicated 
by the balance sheet as of 
October 31, 1932, which, after 
giving effect to the changes as 
ordered in the consent decree, 
showed current assets of $39, 
595,000 against current liabili- 
ties of only $5,492,000. In- 
cluded in current assets was 
$25,592,000 cash and market- 
able securities. At the close of 
1931, current liabilities of the 
company were $24,661,626. 
(Please turn to page 229) 
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Preferreds Obtain Control 


A large number of preferred stocks 
are issued with the stipulation that 
should a certain number of quarterly 
dividends be omitted control of the 
company virtually passes into the hands 
of the preferred stockholders. Among 
the preferreds which have, or may 
have shortly, voting power and the 
privilege of electing a majority of the 
board of directors are Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool, Consolidated Cigar (prior 
preferred), Interstate Department 
Stores, Kendall, McKesson & Robbins, 
Penn-Dixie Cement and Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical. Among the pre- 
ferreds which have, or may have 
shortly, voting power, albeit not con- 
trol, are American Metals, American 
Steel Foundries, Firestone, Goodrich, 
McLellan Stores, Mullins, Phoenix 
Hosiery and Skelly Oil. It will be in- 
teresting to see what the preferred 
stockholders do with their new-found 
power. In some cases, of course, it 
will make little difference and the com- 
pany may be expected to continue 
down-hill. In others, however, it will 
mean the ousting of a definitely poor 
management for one which will put 
the company on its feet again. In any 
event readers who hold preferred stocks 
and have been given the privilege of 
voting should not fail to exercise their 
rights in attempt to obtain some bene- 
fit for themselves. 

* * & 


New Income Tax Law 


Among the actions taken last summer 
by Congress in its efforts to balance 
the Budget was a material change in 
the revenue act of 1928. The change 
is an important one for investors who 
may be interested in establishing se- 
curity losses. The new law holds that 
losses from the sale of stocks and bonds 
shall only, so far as the average indi- 
vidual is concerned, be allowed to the 
extent of gains. This may be taken 
to mean that the best that an investor 
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For Profit 


and Income 


can do is to pay no tax at all on his 
security transactions; he cannot, for 
example, offset the tax on his salary by 
a security loss. He is permitted, how- 
ever, in the event that his security 
transactions for the year result in a net 
loss, to carry forward such loss to the 
next year. But when carried forward 
the loss can apply only against the 
year’s security profits, as in the first 
place. Other points for the reader 
to remember are that dividends from 
domestic corporations are free from 
normal tax, but are subject to surtax; 
that when the securities have been held 
more than two years a capital net loss 
of 12Y%2% may be deducted from the 
total tax; and that evidence of any loss 
must be established in the calendar 
year. 
* * * 


A Public Utility Bond 


Controlled indirectly by the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co. the New 
York State Electric & Gas Corp. oper- 
ates a number of electric and gas 
properties in upper New York State. 
The more important communities 
served include Binghamton, Lockport, 
Ithaca, Oneonta, Cortland, Endicott 
and Plattsburg. Among the company’s 
outstanding funded debt, there is a 
$17,000,000 issue of first mortgage 
44% bonds due in 1980. While these 
bonds are subject to some $9,000,000 
in divisional issues and are not a closed 
first mortgage, they represent a well- 
secured obligation whose interest re- 
quirements are well covered. Last 
year, interest charges were earned 2.8 
times on the entire funded debt, while 
for the twelve months ended September 
30, 1932, they were covered 2.5 times. 
Currently selling on the New York 
Curb Exchange around 83, the 414% 
bonds of New York State Electric & 
Gas yield nearly 52% to maturity. 
For those seeking an investment which 
need not be absolutely of the highest 
class, they might well be considered. 
It is possible, of course, that the bonds 

















would react in sympathy should any 
disaster overtake the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose that such adverse ac: 
tion would be other than temporary. 


* * * 


International Business Machines 


While this company failed to de- 
clare the 5% stock dividend which was 
declared at this time last year, eam: 
ings nevertheless are holding up well. 
For the ten months ended October 31, 
1932, the company reported a profit 
equivalent to $7.75 a share. For the 
full year 1931, $11.08 a share was 
shown. International Business 
Machines’ current earnings are quite 
evidently covering the regular $6 cash 
dividend with a wide margin to spare 
and in view of the fact that the com 
pany is continually introducing new 
devices the future appears to hold con- 
siderable promise. It was officially 
stated only the other day that the com- 
pany was to bring out shortly after the 
first of the year a machine which 
opened up an entirely new field. 


* * 


The Capacity to Overdo 


No one can fail to remember, for 
example, the short-lived rages for min 
iature golf and Eugenie hats which re’ 
cently swept the country like plagues. 
Does the record not show that it has 
been the same with securities? There 
were the years following the war when 
foreign bonds assumed a popularity 
which now appears rather startling. 
After this the world and his wife went 
in for common stocks in a big way. At 
the present time, the most sought after 
security is the short-term obligation 0 
the United States Government. Is it 
not possible that this security whi 
in many cases now yields less than 
nothing may be relatively as over 
priced as was the case once with foreign 


bonds and stocks? 
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— Rails Position Improves 
— Banking Conditions Stronger 
ig brief — Prices Recede the hire level of activity, 
flurry over election re- es : as measured by our Business 
md the markets for Heavy Industries Lag Activity index, is now only 
socks, bonds and commodi- — New Orders Gaining 8% lower than last year, 
ties have quieted down and against the maximum decline 
become somewhat reaction- of 30% early in June. 
ary since our last issue, per- Viewing the depression in 
haps partly in response to its entirety, one finds that 
the moderate recession now under way in many of the the Federal Reserve Board's seasonally adjusted index of 
d any heavier lines of industry and partly on account of uncer- industrial production, which now stands at 66, has already 
Gas 8 tainties created by foreign debt problems and the pending _ recovered nearly 12% of the ground lost from its peak of 
Tr, no sssion of Congress. The remaining lines of the Barometer, 125 in June, 1929, to the extreme low of 58 touched last 
a however, agree in showing that constructive influences of July. 
ary. recuperation are still gaining slightly over the destructive Money and banking conditions in the United States have 
forces of depression. This is especially noticeable in the shown more relative improvement than is yet visible in the 
continued upturn of the Business Activity index, and in field of commerce. The phenomenally low level of our 
nes early returns for the next point on our New Orders graph = Cost of Business Credit line points suggests a supply of 
which, when all of the component industries have been __ potential credit which could be released to finance the com- 
0 de heard from, will probably make the best showing since ing rise in trade; while low commodity prices and rapid 
h was 1929, gains in gold production the world over serve as guarantees 
= Measured in terms of last year’s conditions, instead of against any serious shortage in the metallic basis of cur- 
well. by the standards of some theoretically normal year, the  rency—provided the world remains at peace. Further evi- 
er 31, progress toward cyclical recovery has already been some- dence of the progress along the road toward banking stab- 
profi what greater than is generally appreciated. Recent car-  ility at home is found in the October report of the Recon- 
ar the loadings, for example, which are perhaps the best single struction Finance Corporation which discloses that, for the 
> WaS | index of the physical volume of domestic commerce, are first time since it assumed the task of strengthening the 
ness | only 12% lower than last year’s whereas loadings for the _ condition of our financial institutions, repayments by banks 
quite | frst week in June were 41% below the corresponding week and trust companies, including receivers, exceeded the 
5 cash of 1931. The recovery in operating income, due in part to —_- volume of loans authorized. 
= drastic retrenchment in expenses, has been even more en- Thus the evidence seems clear that a foundation for 
Bary couraging, and in October the net operating revenues of | improvement in general conditions, both industrial and 
ca Class I carriers was only a few per cent less than for financial, has been laid and that a moderate, cyclical re- 
cially October a year ago. For the majority of leading industries, covery has already taken place. And yet, as will be gathered 
ie C.G. WycKoOFF BAROMETER of BUSINESS TRENDS 
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from a more detailed analysis of the position of some 
of our leading industries, such gains as have already been 
made are by no means evenly distributed and, in many in- 
stances, a return to normal is likely to be tediously slow. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—Orders for tin plate have been coming in more 
slowly than expected since the recent cut in prices, while 
bookings from other industries, with the exception of auto- 
mobiles, have come almost to a standstill as the time for tak- 
ing inventories draws near. In consequence of this falling off 
in new business, the average rate of operations has dropped 
to 18% of capacity, and it seems quite possible that further 
slackness will be witnessed before the year-end. Uncer- 
tainties as to when important consumers will come into the 
market again, along with wage reductions and rising im- 
port competition make the nearby outlook none too rosy for 
the majority of leading steel producers. 


METALS—Prices for non-ferrous metals are still under 
pressure from rising tariffs, world-wide overproduction, 
and falling exchange rates. Consumption has fallen to 
only a fraction of normal, and companies with steadily 
dwindling working capital find it increasingly difficult tc 
continue in operation. Even the financially stronger cor- 
porations are not likely to pull out of the red for some 
months to come. Stocks of copper above ground are un- 
wieldly and, from present indications, the present con- 
ference of world producers is more likely to result in an 
increase than a further decrease in output. The world is 
witnessing a life and death struggle for the survival of the 
fittest in this field, and the longer this is prolonged the 
worse it will be for the industry. 


PETROLEUM—Though crude production has con- 
tinued to recede moderately during the past fortnight, 
motor fuel inventories registered one of the few increases 
that have been reported in the past four months, and 
further price shading has taken place in scattered localities. 
Last week's order of the Texas Railroad Commission rais- 
ing the allowable daily output in that state to 846,000 bar- 
rels, from the 792,000 previously authorized, came as an 
unwelcome shock to the industry at a time when further 
curtailment is essential to price stability. The commission 
argues that even 


duction upon potential flow, in lieu of the uniform allow. 
ance of 40 barrels per well daily which was formerly in 
force. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES—Many of the utilities have fared 
better during the depression than companies engaged in 
other lines of industry; because prices received for their 
output have not receded so rapidly as wages and com- 
modity prices which enter into the cost of operation. 
Companies which carry a proportionately large industrial 
load have naturally suffered more than others which de. 
pend mostly upon the consumption of small private cus 
tomers. In the latter instance, demand has been held up 
well by the expanding new uses for gas and electricity to 
operate refrigerators, air conditioners, and other house. 
hold conveniences. Requirements for gas, electricity, and 
telephones is still far from saturation in this country, and 
leading companies in these branches of the industry will 
undoubtedly participate fully in any general business re- 
covery which the future may hold in store. From a long 
range viewpoint, profits should suffer only temporarily 
from such reduction in rates as may be necessitated by 
the lower level of commodity prices; since cheaper power 
and light must eventually stimulate consumption. 


TIRES—The immediate future faced by the automobile 
tire industry will probably be a difficult one. In the first 
place, the underlying trend of consumption is definitely 
downward. Replacement sales afford by far the greater 
part of the market and the improvement in roads and the 
wearing qualities of tires steadily contract this important 
outlet. Of more significance still, however, so far as the 
near-future is concerned, is that gasoline consumption over 
the next six months may run as much as 10% below that 
of the corresponding previous period. Less travel obviously 
means less tire usage. Adding to the difficulties is the 
recent sharp slump in rubber prices and the consequent im- 
pairment of inventory values. 


Conclusion 


From the foreging brief review it would appear that 
prospects are fairly good at the present time for a resump- 
tion, after the holidays, of the gradual upturn in produc: 
tion and trade. It is always possible, however, that later de: 

velopments, either 
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The Readers’ Forum belongs to the readers of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
and is intended exclusively to serve them in the discussion of problems of general 


investment interest. 


This department welcomes and invites contributions from its 


readers without imposing rigid restrictions as to their choice of subject matter. Stories 
of personal experience with, or personal opinion upon, investment problems, are 
particularly appropriate since they often are of interest to many. The services of 
this department also are available for answering investment questions of general 
interest excluding inquiries regarding the position or prospects of individual securities. 








Real Wealth as the Money Base 


This Reader Does Not Believe That the Machine 
Or Overproduction Are Causes of Depression 


Editor, READERS’ FoRUM: 

I have read with interest Charles 
Benedict's “As I See It,” but am afraid 
I can agree with it only in part—it 
smacks too much of anti-mechanism 
and the arrival of the millennium to 
bring us a cure for the evils that beset 
us at intervals as surely and regularly 
as a periodical drunkard’s remorses. 

While I am prone to meet, with all 
of a layman's nonchalance, the ad- 
vances of science which on closer 
analyses prove to approach the miracu- 
lous, no amount of thinking can turn 
me toward the belief that suddenly in 
October, 1929, all mortal endeavor had 
climaxed itself in a synchronized over- 
production—wheat, locomotives, stove- 
pipe hats, bathtub gin, airplanes, cot- 
ton, copper, automobiles, radios—ad 
infinitum. 

Indeed, if there were an overproduc- 
tion to blame, how would we explain 
away hatless Montanans and breadless 
New Yorkers? Suppose, and we are 
a long way from fact, that every man, 
woman and child in this country had 
an automobile, we would still need (on 
a 20 per cent depreciation basis) 24 
million automobiles per year for re- 
placements. Thereis no reason why we 
should not have a new one every year, 
nor should we lend an ear to those who 
would abolish our machines until we 
had made taxi drivers of a hundred 
million jinrikisha boys or their equiva- 
lents. 


22.4 


So, I believe, production is not a 
part of our present trouble, except that 
we have not produced enough. 

Our distribution system is bad, but 
not because we lack transportation. 
Our ships, railways, highways and 
trucks can take, and have taken, care 
of tremendous and unpremeditated 
overloads. 

There is but one more place to look 
for our trouble for production, trans- 
portation and exchange make up the 
triumvirate upon which barter, turn- 
over and profits depend. I have an 
idea that if Greece and Egypt had 
counted their respective wealths in 
Parthenons and Pyramids instead of 
grams of precious metals and stones 
they longer would have dominated 
their respective civilizations. Even 
now we hesitate to walk off with the 
Sphynx though we have wiped 
Tutankhamen’s tomb cleaner than the 
Spratt family’s platter. 

If we counted our wealth in units 
of improved waterways and highways, 
public libraries, schools and hospitals, 
Capitols and postoffices, parks and 
playgrounds, natural resource develop- 
ments and kindred of God's gifts to 
which we have given time, labor and 
consequent value, we would have at 
our command a self-balancing exchange 
that no cataclysm at home or abroad 
could upset. Our banks would issue 
currency against these improvements, 
each geographic division standing on its 


own and on a basis of value established 
by the National Government. 

Under such a system if the corn belt 
was visited with a drought the bank 
district or districts in which it is lo 
cated would begin new works and issue 
currency against their value. Com 
farmers would turn to building high 
ways, parks, fountains or stadia. Peoria 
would not stop building tractors, nor 
would New York’s hat and cap indus 
try take the count, nor would Boston's 
shoe machinery trust batten a door, nor 
would the Southeast close its cotton 
mills. 

But with our present gold standard 
set up, which also has its basis in hard 
work and accomplishments, when the 
Iowans and Missourians lose a com 
crop they are unable to go mining—to 
turn their worth into exchange— 
they quit buying tractors, hats, shoes 
and overalls, which of necessity puts é 
damper on Peorians’, New Yorkers 
and Bostonians’ purchases of denims, 
silks and rayons, and also quiets Caro 
linians, New Yorkers and Peorians buy’ 
ing Boston sandals, pumps, and brogues 
and so on around the now too familiar 
vicious circle. 

Admittedly this is a rough and 
sketchy hint at my thinking, but I trus 
it will prove no more chimerical than 
Mr. Benedict’s hope that, among 
there are mortals who are so far re 
moved from age-old greeds and ambi 

(Please turn to page 240) 
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Answers to Inquiries 








The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET will answer, by mail 
or telegram, inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be interested, or on the stand- 
ing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your subscription should 
represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities. 

3. Write full name and address plainly, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 








R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


While many of my securities are now 
selling considerably above their lows for 
the year, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco “B” is 
selling at 2854, near the 1932 low 26%. Is 
this an indication that the company’s po- 
sition has been weakened by competition 
of the 10c brands, and reduced consump- 
tion? Will this company show poor earn- 
ings this year? Is a reduction in the pres- 
ent dividend rate probable? Shall I sell 
now, or would you suggest switching into 
i else—M. M. M., Cincinnati, 

10, 

At one time or another, practically 
every corporation is faced with an 
unusual problem. Certainly, during 
the current depression such problems 
have been numerous and, in certain 
instances, almost unsurmountable. To 
expect a company to maintain earnings 
at prosperity levels in the face of uni- 
versal economic unsettlement is un- 
reasonable. On the other hand, a com- 
pany or an industry that has withstood 
the adversities of the past three years 
as has R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., and 
for that matter, the entire tobacco 
industry, merits the confidence of its 
stockholders. Should R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., have been born during 
the boom era, there certainly would be 
justification for concern in the face of 
restricted medium term earnings out- 
look. However, the fact of the matter 
is that the company’s history takes it 

ugh several depressions and, in each 
case, 1t appears to have emerged in a 
manner that, at this writing, augurs 


well for the future. A review of the 
company’s earnings since 1921 reveals 
a steady upward trend with record 
profits of $36,396,817 or $3.63 a share 
on its combined class B and common 
stocks for 1931. Moreover, during the 
course of this period the fiscal position 
of Reynolds has been constantly 
strengthened with the result that it is 
well able to forestall any difficulties 
for some time ahead. At present the 
sales of “Camel” cigarettes are doubt- 
less falling behind those of a year ago, 
in reflection of competition from the 
“10-cent” cigarette brands and from 
the specially priced tins of 50 offered 
by other large cigarette producers. 
However, the sales volume of “Prince 
Albert” smoking tobacco, which ranks 
in importance as a revenue producer, 
almost equal to “Camels,” should not 
be overlooked. Recent reports indicate 
that “Prince Albert” sales have been 
maintained at close to last year’s level. 
It is not likely that the record earnings 
of last year will be equalled during the 
current year, but we do not believe that 
the decline will be of sufficient pro- 
portion to endanger the current divi- 
dend rate of $3 a share. Furthermore, 
the strong financial condition of the 
company assures maintenance of cur- 
rent distributions during the early 
ensuing months, at least. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. still maintains its position 
as a leader in the industry and its 
shares are worthy of continued reten- 


tion in the average business man’s 
portfolio. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


In a recent issue of your magazine, I 
read that Japanese footwear is glutting the 
American market, and there is now a 
threat of imported tires at impossible 
prices. Is there any chance of legislation 
against this dumping? Doesn't this put 
Goodyear’s common stock in a speculative 
position. Do you advise me to sell my 
100 shares for which I paid about three 
times the present price?—R. K. L., Savan- 
nah, Ga, : 


For the 6 months ended June 30, 
last, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. re- 
ported consolidated net income, after 
depreciation, interest, Federal taxes and 
inventory adjustments, of $50,509, 
equal to 6 cents a share on the $7 pre- 
ferred stock. This compared with net 
of $4,221,770, equal after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $1.06 a share 
on the no par common stock during 
the corresponding interval of 1931. 
Balance sheet as of June 30, last, re- 
vealed $104,062,876 current assets, of 
which $41,797,727 consisted of cash 
and Canadian and United States Gov- 
ernment securities, against total current 
liabilities of only $11,938,497, a con- 
siderable improvement over the fiscal 
position reported at the close of last 
year. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
ranks as the leading unit in the rubber 

(Please turn to page 244) 
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YOU CAN BUY 


Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots on 


Partial 
Payments 


Ask for Booklet M.W. 2, which 
explains our plan and terms 


Odd Lot Orders Solicited 


Outright Purchase or 
Conservative Margin 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Wall Street New York 
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Investment Hints 


and other valuable information 
on trading methods in our help- 
ful booklet, sent free on request. 


Ask for MG-6. 


100 Share or 
Odd Lots 


GisHoim & (HAPMAN 
Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 











The North American 
Company 
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No. 115 on Common Stock of 24% inCom- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1 /40th of one share 
for each share helu): and 


No. 46 on Preferrei Stock of 1 in cash (at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 7 me: 


Will be paid on January 3, 1933 to respecti 
stockholders of ones at the close of poten 


on December 5 
nebie Sealy, Treasurer 
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Is knowledge of 


Which Security to Buy 


as important as 


The Right Method 
of Trading? 


Do you think that anyone really 
knows specific securities that are bet- 
ter than 


—U. S. Steel 

—General Motors 
—Consolidated Gas 
—American Tel. & Tel. 
—Du Pont 

—American Can 
—General Electric 
—Public Service of N. J. 


—and dozens of other good stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange? Do 
you have to pay anyone to tell you that 
these are good stocks? Certainly not. 
This is common knowledge. 


What is not generally known is the REAL 
technical position and action of these stocks 
from which knowledge you can tell 
WHEN to buy, WHEN to sell, when to 
stay out of the market. And that is the 
way to use the function of trading for your 
protection and profit. 


This intelligent way of regarding the busi- 
ness of investing is dealt with clearly and 
courageously in an article by a member of 
the staff of the A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service entitled—“How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 
Through Trading.” 


It has probably done more to help people 
divest their minds of the fallacies and half 
truths which are really responsible for their 
losses—and to give them a working grasp 
of the positive philosophy which makes for 
success in investing than any piece of writ- 
ing that we know of. 


Methods That Protect and 


Produce Results 


This article shows that you need not wait 
to enjoy the benefits of correct investment 
management—it shows why you need not 
fear further market declines or even 
possible failures on the part of corpora- 
tions—but, on the contrary, how you can 
put these methods to work for vue pro- 
tection and gain—at once. 


Fill in the blank below and we will send 
you “How To Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth—Through Trading” 
without obligation. 


| A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 
j 1546 Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
end me, without igation, article Ow 
| Send ith obli le “Hi 
To Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
| Growth—Through Trading.” M 
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What the Unscrambling of 
Radio and the Electric 
Companies Means 


} ma from page 219) A () M ] yf /; "ON 


Released from its burdensome leases 


and with the financial structure great- 
ly strengthened there appears to be 
very fair prospects that Radio Corp. 0 ad 7S 
from now on will be able to make a 
better showing, particularly as inven- 
tory gee tity a most tm gem 
factor in pulling earnings down dur- a ee 
side pax two years, is not now ike- in Dividends and Interest 
ly to run to large proportions. 

This may not find early reflection 


in the price of the common shares, but i. the 12 months ended June 1932, 








the preferred A stock which is en- 
titled to $3.50 cumulative dividends 
and has a par value of $50 is in a 
trong position. Including the 100,000 $40,093,000 in interest and dividends. @ In the 
shares that will be given to Rockefeller 

Center, there are 495,597 shares out- first 6 months of 1932 the number of registered 


i hich i 1,754,000 t i AEE 
ren cia ate When it holders of Associated securities increased 15,784 


w considered that average net income to a total of 252,899. Of these, 116,882 are cus- 
of Radio for the past eight years has 


averaged $7,000,000 annually, it can tomers who use Associated services to cook their 
readily be seen that given anything like 5 ‘ : : 

normal conditions, the dividend on the meals, light their homes, and run their radios. 
preferred A would be easily covered. 
Working capital of the company alone 


holders of Associated securities received 


e Associated security holders are distributed 


See Dew wht & clvalent to . throughout every state, in all United States 


$50 a share on the preferred A stock. 
—— this issue were passed in Possessions, and in 29 other countries and their 

There are outstanding 767,255 dependencies. 
shares of preferred B $5 cumulative 
no par stock, on which back dividends : ' a 
amount to $5 a share. On both pre- For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


nF issues, dividend requirements 
total $5,589,000 annually, or consider- a 
ably less than the average earning Associated Gas & Eleectrie System 


power over the past eight years. 

Following the preferred B stock is 61 Broadwa faa New York Ci 
13,130,690 shares of no par value com- y ee Y 
mon on which no dividends have ever 
been paid. In view of the large num- 
ber of shares of common outstanding, 
prospects of dividends appear decided- 
ly remote. While the common has 
some speculative possibilities at cur- 
tent prices, either issue of preferred M A R K E = S dy A T I S T I he S 

offers much better value. : meni 
fe 2 es 


Radio Corp. of America appears N. ¥. Times -—Dow, Jones Avgs.— r-—50 Stocks ——, 


itely to have been well treated in 80 Indus. 20 Rails High Low 
Monday, November 21 5 68.65 27.90 58.74 57.66 


~ readjustment that is taking place. Tuesday, November 22 63.16 27.89 58.70 57.70 
Pparently all that the electric com- | wednesday, November 23 59.47 26.73 57.46 55.14 
panies have gained is the right to | Thursday, November 24 HOLIDAY — EXCHANGE CLOSED 


license certain of their own patents and | Friday, November 25 5 58.78 26.55 55.46 53.74 
to manufa . : Saturday, November 26 / 58,89 26.47 55.88 54.93 
cture radio sets which latter poor ad pope pa ogee 


r he doubtful value and will prob- Tuesday, November 29 é 58,77 26.27 55.49 54.30 
Y not be taken advantage of. | Wednesday, November 30 56.35 25.04 54.98 52.15 


on stockholders of General Elec- | Thursday, December. 1 . 58.02 25.75 54,21 52,19 
tric in the n : y 55.91 24.57 53.45 51.90 
! ear future must be given , 55.88 24.88 52.20 61.38 


4 minimum of 9/100ths of a share of 
common for each share of com- 
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mon stock and Westinghouse common 
and preferred stockholders one-half 
share of radio common for each share 
of stock. In view of the low price at 
which Radio common is selling, this 
distribution hardly appears of enough 
immediate value to have any import- 
ant effect on the market price of either 
General Electric or Westinghouse 
stock. 








Chesapeake & Ohio 
(Continued from page 213) 








this, obviously, affords much leeway 
for reducing such expenditures in time 
of depression, without impairing the 
physical properties in any important 
way. Moreover, reduction in dollar 
expenditures for maintenance must be 
considered with due regard for the 
great decline in prices during the last 
three years. Not only does smaller 
freight traffic mean less depreciation 
on property and equipment, but $1 
spent on these purposes now probably 
goes as far as did $1.50 in 1929. 

After the Van Sweringens assumed 
control of C. & O. in 1923 they at once 
began a program of rehabilitation, 
spending huge sums, largely out of 
earnings, to equip the road with 
modern locomotives and coal cars and 
to modernize the road bed. For six 
years these expenditures averaged 
$54,733,000 annually. They were 
reduced to $45,429,000 in 1930 and to 
$38,102,000 in 1931. 

In general, these figures compare 
favorably with those of such leaders 
as Atchison and Union Pacific. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year 
Chesapeake & Ohio expenditures for 
maintenance of way were reduced ap- 
proximately 38% and expenditures 
for maintenance of equipment were 
cut 28%, both as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1931. 

For Atchison the first eight months 
of this year show a cut of 40% in 
maintenance of way and 19% in main- 
tenance of equipment, as compared 
with 1931. For Union Pacific the 
1932 record up to August 31 shows 
a cut of 5C% in appropriations for 
maintenance of way and of 36% for 
maintenance of equipment. 

On these figures it will be seen that 
Chesapeake & Ohio ranks high among 
those strong roads which are maintain- 
ing their physical properties in sound 
condition. 

The final factor is management. 
Little need be said about it, for the 
record speaks for itself. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio management has been 
outstandingly successful in building up 
that system within a relatively 
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space of years. In passing it may be 
said that the same general managerial 
ability may be expected in future to 
apply to the several other railroads 
ich, under the eastern consolidation 
plan, will ultimately fit into an en- 
larged C. & O. system. This manage- 
lent, for example, had already made 
rdmazkable progress in the rehabilita- 
tion of the Erie when interrupted by 
the depression and the shrinkage of 
that line's traffic. 

‘In summary, it would appear that 
the high yield on Chesapeake & Ohio 
common stock is accounted for in the 
main by the generally low speculative 
appraisal currently accorded the entire 
railroad situation by the markets and 
by a none too discriminating public 
opinion. It seems probable also that 
the stock's market position is tem- 
porarily affected adversely by a cer- 
tain amount of public misunderstand- 
ing as to its relation to the Van 
Sweringen “pyramid.” 

These are days in which ill-informed 
investors are inclined to look askance 
at anything even remotely connected 
with a, security “pyramid.” Suffice 
it to say that, as with a shotgun, the 
risk depends entirely upon which end 
one approaches. We are not dealing 
here with the peak of the “pyramid” 
represented by the various Van 
Sweringen holding companies, includ- 
ing the Chesapeake Corporation and 
the Allegheny, or even with any of 
the upper stories. We are dealing 
with the foundation, the basement and 
the first floor and this is the Ches- 
apeake €& Ohio Railway. Its common 
shares appear attractively priced for 
current and early future accumulation, 
either at current market levels or at 
such moderately enhanced opportunity 
as intermediate periods of market re- 
action may provide between now and 
the end of the year. 








Two Sulphur Companies 
Compared 
(Continued from page 215) 








1931 rate for 40 years. It should be 
particularly noted, however, that when 
the company’s own reserves are ex- 
hausted and it is obliged to return 50% 
of its profits, net income—other things 
being equal—must inevitably suffer. 
The reserve position of the Freeport 
Texas Co. reveals a similar situation. 
Its own reserves at Bryanmound are 
practically exhausted and the costs of 
production are: relatively high. But 
like the Texas Gulf Co. an agreement 
has been reached with the owners of 
other sulphur deposits which materially 
lengthens the company’s life. In this 
case; the property, Hoskins Mound, is 


owned by the Mound Co. and is leased 
to the Texas Co., which has assigned 
the lease to the Freeport Sulphur Co, 
a subsidiary. The Freeport Sulphur 
Co. must pay a flat royalty of $1 a ton 
to the Mound Co. and in addition it 
must now pay the Texas Co. a royalty 
equivalent to 70% of the profits. Hos. 
kins Mound has an estimated reserye 
of about 20,000,000 tons of sulphur 
Furthermore, it recently has been re. 
ported that Freeport Texas has ac 
quired rights to develop an important 
new sulphur deposit in Louisiana, now 
jointly controlled by the Gulf Oj 
Corp., Humble Oil & Refining and 
Shell Petroleum. No estimate of the 
actual reserves in this new deposit, 
however, are available, but the com- 
pany expects to commence operations 
shortly, for the tax situation in Louisi- 
ana is more favorable than in Texas. 

In view of the fact that Texas Gulfs 
known reserves are larger and that the 
company in the past has been operated 
on a more favorable basis than Free- 
port Texas, it would seem that the 
former were in a somewhat better posi- 
tion. Against this, however, Freeport 
Texas holds a controlling interest in 
Cuban-Manganese Corp., owning im: 
portant manganese deposits in Cuba. 
The first shipment was made this sum- 
mer. Cuban manganese is not subject 
to the high tariff levied against Rus 
sian and other manganese and the ven- 
ture should prove a profitable one, 
although it is yet too early to hazard a 
guess as to exactly what it will mean 
to the Freeport Texas Co. 

Returning to sulphur, it is evident 
that the reserve position of both com- 
panies is adequate to maintain opera: 
tions for many years. One must never 
lose sight of the fact, however, that 
production from another company’s 
property is much less satisfactory than 
when the property is owned by the 
operator. On the other hand, it is not 
impossible that the adverse effects of 
operating leased property be offset, at 
least to some extent, by the increased 
demand which would be the result of 
business improvement. 

Nevertheless, the cautious would do 
well to consider also certain other ad 
verse possibilities. How secure is this 
fixed price of $18 a ton? As we have 
previously noted everything points to 
its stability and particularly since tt is 
not likely that a reduction would 
stimulate demand materially. But 
should either of the principal producers 
become financially embarrassed with 
the prolongation of the depression, the 
temptation to liquidate a valuable in 
ventory might well prove irresistible 
Also, the development of new processes 
offers something of a threat to price 
For example, the method of obtaining 
sulphur dioxide as a step in the produc 
tion of sulphuric acid from pyrites has 
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recently been improved and, while it 
is still more costly than the process 
employing native sulphur, it might 
possibly compete where the sulphur has 
to be shipped a long distance. Finally, 
there is the question of taxes. . These 
have shown a marked tendency to in- 
crease during the present depression 
and further movement along these lines, 
coupled with an inability to raise the 
price of sulphur because of competition, 
would have adverse effects upon sul- 
phur company earnings. 

In the ultimate analysis, it is, of 
course, for the individual investor to 
decide whether the favorable factors in 
relation to sulphur outweigh the un- 
favorable. It is but fair to point out, 
however, that the actual position of the 
two most important producers is a good 
one and that the adverse factors lie 
almost entirely in the realm of possi- 
bilities which may never be substanti- 
ated. In the opinion of the writer, the 
stock of neither company can be con- 
sidered on an investment basis, but both 
are reasonably attractive speculative 
equities which are deserving of con- 
sideration for a diversified list. . 








Farmers Themselves Can Solve 
Agriculture’s Present Dilemma 
(Continued from page 201) 








would have to accept lower living 
standards.” 

If there is one phase of industry 
which does not apply to agriculture it 
is the idea of competition. Dependent 
upon rain and sunshine, so wholly de- 
pendent that we raised a huge high- 
quality cotton crop in 1931 when we 
felt that it was not possible. We raise 
a bumper crop of corn and find our- 
selves forced to use part of it for fuel. 
We plow and plant with equal care 
and diligence and drought and hot 
winds make the feeding of livestock 
through the winter months a problem. 
What manufacturer could lay out a 
production schedule, on a competitive 
asis, with any such unavoidable ele- 
ment of hazard facing him? 

There is no gainsaying that the 
plight of our farmers is serious. Mort- 
gage foreclosures are appalling. Hap- 
pily, in come cases, compromises are 
possible, on the basis that both mort- 
gagor and mortgagee are in the same 

t, forced to wait and hope for im- 
provement; so that, here and there, 
good farmers, although in default, are 
not losing out completely. They re- 
main on the land either as owners in 

ault or as tenants, and in so doing 

are better off than the city 
worker. Whatever may be their finan- 
worries they at least can eat. 
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Weather 


proofing 


Telephone plant 


More than 93% of the total wire 
mileage of the Bell System is in 
cable rather than open wire. 

Cable gives an extra measure 
of protection to the service dur- 
ing bad weather. It also makes 

fora more lasting plant, one which 
requires less maintenance. 

Its installation is part of a Bell 
-System service improvement pro- 
gram that always goes on. Keep- 


ing the plant in order, responsive 
to the public’s needs, has itself 
been a contributing reason for the 
widespread use of the telephone. 
Telephone plant and telephone 
service stand today at a high peak 
of efficiency . . . a fact important 
to user and investor alike. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts’’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Adversity has served to bring them 
closer to the only real solution of their 
problems; that is in the realization that 
farming is not a business but a manner 
of living, that the era of huge unearned 
increment has passed; that the heart of 
the farm is in its self-sufficiency. Spe- 
cialization is fatal for the home-build- 
ing farmer. His salvation is in the poul- 
try yard, the smoke house where he 
hangs the meat he raised and dressed— 
hams, bacon, sausage; in the root cellar, 
in the milk and butter and eggs that 
furnish his table and, in addition, sup- 
ply him with coffee and tea and sugar 
and salt; in the fruit jars that line his 
cellar shelves, in his diligence with 
hammer and nails, paint pot and brush. 
No competition here, just diligence. 

There was a period when we heard 
much talk of the application of factory 


methods to the farm. The theories so 
advanced have been repeatedly ex- 
ploded in this country. The most 
widely known and last of the huge 
ranches, the King “Empire” in South- 
west Texas, is in process of division 
into small units. The last and best 
known of the “wheat ranches” have 
been “liquidated.” The smaller units 
can still grow wheat. 

In spite of any well meant legisla- 
tion, in spite of the devastation 
wrought by the Federal Farm Board, 
agriculture is realizing that it has come 
to a turning point. Its salvation lies in 
intense individual effort, which it is to 
be hoped may be translated into home 
building—the creation of self-support- 
ing, self-sufficient homes. 

The share cropper in the cotton 
states was perhaps the greatest sufferer 
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Also fishing and hunting. 








Still Undecided About Getting Away 
This Winter? 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor’s new rates ought to interest you. This year 
the luxurious living and splendid sports facilities of Hotel Charlotte 
Harbor can be enjoyed at an unusually moderate cost, 
the manager, will be glad to talk to you about it. 
at Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda, Florida, today. 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor boasts every modern appointment for your 
comfort, a famous cuisine and the correct service. Own 18 hole golf 


course, tennis courts, swimming pool, gun 


HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR 
PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 





Hotel Charlotte Harbor 


Peter Schutt, 
Drop a line to him 


traps, bathing beach. 








GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


November 30, 1932. 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share upon preferred stock 
of the Company, payable January 2nd, 1983 to 
all preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business De: ember 14th, 1982. Checks 
pe - mailed. Transfer books will not be 
closed, 





(Signed) K. B. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


Gorn Menar Fuour 
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In The Next Issue 


Still More Light On Corporate 
Practice 


——. 


By Henry RICHMOND, JR. 
Security holders who enjoyed and 
profited by Mr. Richmond’s former 
article on this subject will find the 
forthcoming article of additional in- 
terest and practical value. 































































from specialization. At one time he spe 
was restricted to cotton planting ex. caf 
clusively, and was literally forced to — nea 
buy everything for sustenance and for [Bact 
such comfort as he could provide — sun 
Today he is adjured to plant a garden,  tior 
to keep a pig and a cow and raise a spr 
smaller but better crop of cotton. of’ 
That the London correspondent tot 
quoted was correct in his statement that — in! 
the farmer needs enhancement in land wot 
values and higher prices for his out- fart 
put is obvious. Farm output of prac — Gol 
tically every description is selling below swe 
the cost of production. The farmer's pric 
dollar, when he gets it, has a value of all | 
about 55 cents, as measured against a pro 
pre-war average for the five years 1909. witl 
1914. For the year 1931 industrial woo 
wages were 207 per cent of the same all 
pre-war index figure; wholesale prices hen! 
of all commodities 107 per cent; while look 
the latest figures for the current year chie 
show that retail prices for commodities effor 
which the farmer buys for consump. — men 
tion, dry groceries, etc., stand at 111 T 
per cent; articles used in production, igno! 
tools, machinery, etc., stand at 109 per whic 
cent, comparing with 59 per cent which prese 
the farmer receives for his output, thus TI 
making his dollar actually to have 54 tailex 
to 55 cents real purchasing power. Boar 
One reverses this to a certain extent Fede 
for the urban dweller; if he has a job, affiliz 
his wages are still above the pre-war joint 
level cited and he buys his food for eral 
about one-half of the pre-war cost. biliza 
But reduced purchasing power works Nati 
in a vicious circle; industry cannot sell Reco 
its output to the farmer and the farmer the « 
cannot sell to the unemployed indus devas 
trialist. However, the farmer, whose up d 
debts are not crushing him, can, if he serve 
will use diligence, furnish his table with been 
abundance and perhaps may read, with § stabil 
some incredulity, of soup kitchens and J recor 
bread lines. Whe: 
Let it not be thought that there is wheat 
to be any great general hegira from the $1.37 
cities to the wide open spaces. The JB back 
people of this country have not yet comps 
learned to weigh the comforts of se [& fantas 
curity and a measure of independence MH the f 
against the hazards of urban life, and % withh 
the tenure of a job. Only slow, in J ment: 
exorable economic pressure is to aug @ makin 
ment the, as yet, very gentle tide which JF ‘ gro 
has begun to turn toward the small & these 
farm. farmer 
Farm prices, for the time being, are J pres 
almost meaningless. Some of our farms Just 
more remote from markets hold wheat bureau 
and corn and oats that are without & econon 
market value, that will not bring inc 
enough to cover transportation costs. assured 
The real problem here becomes, com ™& and tir 
cretely, one of the care which has been J and cox 
given to garden and poultry yard. _ Plath 
To this writer, while this article was J in the: 
in course of preparation, came two & to get 
young men, looking for employment & profits; 
The father, just recently passed away, &% agricult 
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spent a large part of his long lifetime 
caring for a two-hundred acre farm 
near Augusta, Maine. With tillable 
acres, with cottages occupied during 
summer months by city people on vaca- 
tion, with a fine stand of hardwood, 
spruce and pine; an orchard and a price 
of 75 cents per bushel for apples, equal 
to three bushels of wheat for the farmer 
in Nebraska, one should look today for 
work in a city. When asked what the 
farm would produce, the first item was 
Golden Bantam and Country Gentleman 
sweet corn, with the comment that the 
price would not make it profitable; then 

all kinds of fruit, berries, grapes. Im- 
provements? A grand old farmhouse 
with open fireplaces and one’s own 
wood to cut, split and burn; barns, and 
all manner of sheds and stables and 
henhouses—and the young owners 
looking for work in a city where the 
chief activity at the moment is in the 
effort to assemble emergency unemploy- 
ment relief! 

To discuss our agricultural and 
ignore the governmental activities 
which have so helped to bring it to its 
present low estate would be absurd. 

There is not space here for the de- 
tailed discussion of the Federal Farm 
Board’s disastrous career. From the 
Federal Farm Loan Board with its 
affliated Federal Land Banks and 
joint stock land banks to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, the Cotton Sta- 
bilization Corporation, the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the effect upon agriculture has been 
devastating. Marketing facilities built 
up during years of actual operation to 
serve the trade in grain and cotton have 
been completely demoralized. Promised 
stabilization of prices have only the 
record low figures to show as a result. 
When the Farm Board commenced its 
wheat “stabilization” the price was 
$1.37 a bushel. Today one must go 
back into the Middle Ages to find a 
comparable price. The payment of 
fantastic salaries to bureau officials; 
the purchase of commodities to be 
withheld from market, using govern- 
ment money; and, at the same time, the 
making of government loans to farmers 
to grow more of the same commodities; 

ese “carryings-on” have filled the 
farmer with disgust. His disgust was 
expressed in the recent election. 

Just what is to happen to these huge 
bureaucracies is another of our major 
economic problems, but of one thing 

incoming administration may rest 
assured—the farmer is thoroughly sick 
and tired of governmental interference 
and coddling in agriculture. 
_ Flatly, governmental urging has been 
i the wrong direction; to reduce costs, 
to get on a competitive basis, to win 
profits; these are not fundamentals of 
agriculture. If agriculture presented a 
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certainty of profit, within reason, one 
might shudder for its future. Again 
and again, we have all seen new and 
promising industries laid prostrate by 
irresponsible competitors frantically 
grabbing for profits that have a way of 
fading out before such onslaughts, con- 
trariwise;— 

A community that has kept its touch 
with nature and can use the earth be- 
neath its feet, can never know the deso- 
lation of a mill town where no chim- 
neys smoke. War and disaster have 
time and again rolled over the world’s 
husbandry and it has rebounded re- 
silient into life. The destructibility of 
a purely commercial and industrial 


scheme of existence is something fear- 
ful to contemplate. If economic pres- 
sure can demonstrate the luxury of the 
independence in a self-supporting home 
and engender a state of mind which 
cannot even contemplate the sale of 
such a home quite without regard to 
price, the nation will be the gainer in a 
class of sturdy independent citizenry 
whose self-reliance will scorn bureau- 
cratic activities and whose interest in 
markets will be distinctly a secondary 
matter. 

As we have already set out there 
are districts or regions where the only 
agriculture possible must be on a com- 
mercial basis, where soil and climate 
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will not permit the diversification 
necessary for the self-sufficient farm- 
home, but over all, save such parts of 
our farm area, the argument holds 
good. If West Texas can, as it has, 
embrace the idea unreservedly, the rest 
of the country has little room for 
disputation. As a last word, we ven- 
ture to say there is little or no occupa- 
tion for a “realtor” there or around 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, or Colquitt 
County, Georgia, or other well-man- 
aged districts which are not only self- 
supporting but not for sale, either by 
the owner or by the sheriff. 








Stone & Webster, Inc. 
(Continued from page 218) 








$157,000,000 subsidiary long-term debt 
and about $116,000,000 subsidiary pre- 
ferred stock—for most of which En- 
gineers Public Service is responsible— 
virtually rank ahead of the parent com- 
pany common stock. Despite the fact 
that Stone & Webster's profits at the 
present time are being derived almost 
exclusively from Engineers, it will be 
seen that the large amount of debt and 
preferred stock outstanding make the 
equity a thin one, and the income sus- 
ceptible to a further shrinkage in gross 
revenues. However, considerable lever- 
age in the case business improved 
would be afforded on the common 
stock. 

Taken as a whole, Stone & Webster's 
position has registered moderate im- 
provement over the past year. The 
organization’s bank loans have been re- 
duced, some new financing has been 
carried out, and there has been a drastic 
retrenchment in overhead expense. 
For those willing to forego present in- 
come, the purchase of the stock in 
anticipation of future appreciation as 
business and market conditions improve 
is a well warranted speculation. 


American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 


Position of Industry: Quite depressed, 
but evidence of a large deferred de- 
mand in residential construction. 


Common stock’s 
1930 861931 
High 


39% §860921% 
RTT | 5 


1932 

12% 
3% 
« é 


T is unfortunate that a merger as 
well-planned as that between the 
American Radiator Co. and the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
should have had to contend with de- 
clining business from the very outset. 
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The merger took place in 1929, the 
year following the peak of residential 
construction and, under these condi- 
tions, can hardly be considered to have 
had a fair opportunity to demonstrate 
its value. 

For last year, the company reported 
net profits of $200,646, after interest, 
depreciation, depletion, foreign ex- 
change loss, taxes, inventory adjust- 
ments, reserve for losses in closed 
banks, etc. This was equivalent to 
$4.20 a share.on 47,736 shares of 7% 
preferred stock and compared with a 
profit in the previous year equivalent 
to 60 cents a share on 10,158,015 
shares of no-par common stock. No 
interim reports are published. 

Nevertheless, any loss that the com- 
pany is likely to report for 1932 can 
hardly impair its excellent financial 
position. At the end of 1931, working 
capital was in-excess of $56,000,000 
and the $21,000,000 in cash and bonds 
alone was almost three times current 
liabilities, and double the entire funded 
debt of $10,100,000. This strong finan- 
cial position added to the long domi- 
nance in the heating and plumbing 
fields and also taking into considera- 
tion that the company is diversifying 
its output by entering the air-condition- 
ing and oil-burner business, lends con- 
siderable assurance to the future. 
Moreover, the company by putting 
into effect economies and developing 
the replacement and repair business 
would reach the “pay-point” with a 
very much smaller volume of new busi- 
ness than would have been thought 
possible a year or two ago. On the 
grounds that residential construction 
must improve eventually, that Ameri- 
can Radiator will be sure to benefit 
when it does, and that the company is 
in a position to exercise patience, the 
common stock is well-deserving of 
attention as a speculation for the 
longer term. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. 


Position of Industry: Thoroughly de- 
Pp - Recent reports, however, 
show that the traffic decline may be 
flattening out. 


Common stock’s 


price range 1931 1932 


64 233% 
16% 6% 
13 


Pennsylvania Rail- 

. omitted the divi- 

its common stock 

early in the year, it broke a record 
which had been standing since 1847. 
This, in itself is a measure of the evil 
days upon which one of the largest and 
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normally most profitable railroad sys 
tems of the country has fallen. 
more specific evidence is required one 
need but to refer to the declining gross 
revenues of the past few years. For 
the nine months ended September 30, 
1930, gross amounted to some $442, 
000,000, while in the following year it 
totaled $347,000,000, and yet in the 
first nine months of the present year no 
more than $245,000,000 was shown. 

Under these conditions, it would 
hardly have been surprising if earnings 
on the common stock had dwindled to 
nothing, as has been the case with a 
number of other roads. Nevertheless, 
this has not occurred and the Pennsyl- 
vania maintains its place among that 
small group which are still earning 
their fixed charges with a margin to 
spare. For the first nine months of 
this year, the company reported earn- 
ings equivalent to 47 cents a share of 
common stock, after all taxes and 
charges. Credit for the comparatively 
good showing must be given in large 
part to the greater efficiency with 
which the road is being operated this 
year and in this respect it now makes a 
very favorable comparison with the 
country’s Class I roads as a whole. 

It was unfortunate perhaps that the 
Pennsylvania commenced its immense 
electrification project, envolving about 
800 miles of main line and an expendi- 
ture of some $175,000,000, just as the 
depression set in. Through the Re 
construction Finance Corporation, the 
Government has advanced already 
$27,000,000 for the purpose of carry: 
ing on the plan and more may be ad- 
vanced later. On the other hand, while 
recourse to the Government's credit 
may be somewhat disquieting, it must 
be remembered that the present is an 
advantageous time to carry out pro 
posed construction of all sorts, provided 
the liabilities assumed are not over 
onerous on the basis of a reasonable 
improvement in traffic. 


While the common stock of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at current 
prices of $13 a share cannot be con 
sidered particularly cheap on the basis 
of earning power as it is at the mo 
ment, and traffic as it is likely to be in 
the immediate future, the fact that 
some money is still being earned is a 
significant factor, and only a small in 
crease in freight business would be 
necessary to restore a much more 
favorable level. Other points in the 
road's favor include a capitalization of 
which some 52% is in common stock, 
and the fact that it traverses the most 
densely populated and highly indus 
trialized part of the country. Bought 
with the full knowledge that it 1s 4 
speculation, the stock is attractive, a8 
possessing undeniable potentialities for 
substantial appreciation in value w 
general business improves. 
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Motor Industry Must Bet On 
Replacement Market 
(Continued from page 206) 








are producing. When individual in- 
comes, hence individual purchasing 
power, returns to a happier basis these 
cars are going to be sent the way of all 
flesh and new cars will undoubtedly 
replace many if not all of them. 


New Models 


Apparently the automobile _ in- 
dustry appreciates the possibilities 
inherent in this situation because it is 
employing all of its customary in- 
genuity on the 1933 models so as to 
make all previous models seem as 
obsolete as the one-horse shay. A 
quick glance at some of these improve- 
ments will illustrate this. 

A tendency toward streamlining 
threatens to take on the character of 
4 revolution in car styles. Fenders 
will be curved so as to prevent the for- 
mation of air pockets and will inclose 

¢ wheels. Radiators and wind- 
shields will slant. Tires are to be most- 
ly low pressure super-balloons neces- 
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sitating additional leverage for the 
steering gear. What is left of wheels 
will be mostly steel. Floating power, 
new last year, is common now. So is 
free wheeling. Silent second and 
safety glass are the order of the day. 
Vibration is passé. A “ride regulator” 
by which the shock absorbers are ad- 
justed while the car is in motion has 
apparently earned its name of wizard 
control. Diesel trucks are somewhere 
in the offing. Sixes are becoming 
usual, fours rare, in the new crop of 
cars. Automatic clutches and new 
ventilating systems for closed cars are 
other inducements to hesitant buyers. 
And finally, prices are moderately 
down. 

The 1933 outlook is further 
brightened by the fact that 1932 sales 
have kept pace with 1932 production 
as a consequence of which dealers’ 
stocks have rarely been lower than 
they are today. The used car problem 
still perplexes the industry, and, like 
the poor, will always remain with us. 

Competition will naturally be keen, 
especially in the low price field. 
Chevrolet has the lead at present but 
the new Plymouth threatens its lead on 
the one hand while on the more distant 
horizon another contender in the pro- 
posed car of Continental Motors looms 
with a threat of new low prices. 
Whether the low-priced war will rage 
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among three contenders—Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler or whether 
it becomes a four-cornered fight the 
battle promises to be an interesting one 
although probably not conducive to 
large profits for anyone. 

In the export field there is little 
of immediate promise. All in all, 
it ought to be a fairly satisfactory 
year, somewhat comparable to 1930 
as to total production, and a wel- 
come respite from the past twelve 
months. Under present conditions only 
two companies are in the black, where- 
as a sale of even 3 million cars next 
year would materially improve the posi- 
tion of several others now operating at 
a loss. But before too much hope is 
based on. this prospect it will be well 
to look a little farther ahead than 1933 
insofar as investment is concerned. 


The Long View 


It is one thing to estimate an in- 
dustry’s immediate future and quite 
another to gauge its destiny over a 
much longer period. But for the wise 
investor it is necessary that both be 
done. 

In making this long term observa- 
tion certain basic factors must be kept 
in mind. Outstanding of these is the 
one of production. It is generally 
recognized that as at present con- 
stituted the automobile industry is 
equipped and geared to produce some- 
where between eight and nine million 
cars every year. Obviously it cannot 
hope to sell anywhere near so many. 

In 1929 the industry reached its 
peak with production of 5,258,986 cars 
valued at three and one-half billion 
dollars. About 14 per cent of these 
cars were exported. Not all of the 
balance was immediately sold to domes- 
tic consumers, even in that mad year. 
At the end of the year many dealers 
had large stocks of unsold cars on 
hand. ‘Therefore, if it was difficult 
to dispose of 1929°s production there 
is certainly nothing in the present long 
term outlook to justify the belief that 
the industry now can profitably pro- 
duce that many cars in one year. 

Consequently, the really important 
question is what will the average 
annual motor production be—not just 
for 1933—but for the years to follow. 
Like most important, questions, this is 
a difficult one to answer. Further- 
more, an estimate made today may re- 
quire drastic alteration a year or two 
hence because of the occurrence of: at 
present unforeseen events. Inasmuch 
as exports of cars in 1932 have de- 
clined about 77 per cent from the 
average exports for a five-year period 
ending in 1931, and since tariffs are 
prohibitively high, there is no sub- 
stantial market for our cars abroad. 
This necessarily confines our survey 
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almost entirely to the domestic scene. 

In contemplating the industry's long 
term future we should not forget that 
the sales of new cars long since reached 
the saturation point. The replace- 
ment market alone remains. The ap- 
proximate size of it may be presumed 
to be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the average annual sales for the ten- 
year period ending in 1932. 

This should be close to the truth, if 
during the ensuing decade, we enjoy 
normal conditions, because the past ten 
years have been alternately blessed and 
cursed with feast and famine, the aver- 
age for which ought to be a fairly ac- 
curate indicator for the future. Do- 
mestic sales during this ten-year period 
averaged annually 3,263,800 new cars. 
If we reduce this figure to a flat three 
millions new cars for the future we 
have probably made due allowances for 
a slow recovery and changed condi- 
tions. Careful study fails to reveal 
anything on the horizon which might 
greatly alter this average production 
figure for at least a few years. 

With the automobile industry 
equipped to produce between eight and 
nine million cars annually, and with 
prospects of selling only about three 
million annually during the next 
decade, something is bound to happen 
to some of the motor companies. This 
huge excess plant continues to eat up 
millions in taxes, interest and upkeep 
whether it is working or not. No in- 
dustry, not even the frequently spec- 
tacular automobile industry, can hope 
to carry such a burden indefinitely. 
This is not muscle. It is degenerating 
fat. To change the simile, it is the 
stone around the often delicate neck of 
net profits. It cannot continue. 

The day of reckoning for the motor 
industry has been staved off by the 
fact that in most instances the motor 
manufacturers have had large cash re- 
serves to carry them along during this 
harsh period. In fact an abundance of 
cash has probably carried some of 
them beyond the point of a just demise 
that would greatly benefit the industry 
as a whole. But even millions don't 
last forever when there is no more 
coming in and still much to be paid 
out. During the past year the indus- 
try has operated at less than 20 per 
cent of capacity. There is no money 
to be made in a year like that, although 
there is always money to be paid out. 
Thus the cash reserves of a number of 
companies have shrunk to much lower 
levels than a year or two ago. With 
several motor manufacturers it is nct 
so much a question whether they will 
survive as it is how long they will be 
able to survive. Eventually some will 
no longer be able to stand the pace. 

Consolidations and elimination of 
weaker companies will ensue—thereby 
effecting a greater concentration within 
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the industry. This will also relieye 
some of the excess productive capacity 
and leave a fewer number of companies 
which may then be in a position to 
profit from a market of, let us say, 3 
million cars per annum. 

Of course no one can say exactly 
when this period of readjustment will 
be, although there is some evidence to 
point to its inception already. Qh 
the other hand if motor sales during 
1933 come up to expectations it may 
be delayed, since practically all of the 
present remaining motor manufac 
turers have enough cash to carry them 
along another year. But even if 1933 
expectations are accomplished and the 
replacement backlog absorbed to any 
great degree the subsequent years can: 
not promise to be quite as satisfactory 
from a production standpoint. In. 
evitably, some of the motor companies 
will then run into difficulties. 

When and if these difficulties mature 
experience tells us that they will re 
sult in the acquisition of the weaker 
units by the stronger ones. It is likely 
that from this may come a fourth great 
group to rank with Ford, General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler. Operating econo 
mies would thereby be affected and 
the competitive position of the remain: 
ing independents improved. In the 
process a large portion of the present 
excess plant would be discarded. 

Such a process is by no means new. 
For example, in 1914 there were about 
130 manufacturers of motor vehicles. 
In 1931, 98 per cent of the total car 
sales in the United States were pro 
duced by 15 companies with 27 makes 
of cars. All of us can recall several 
motor mergers which have occurred 
since 1929. 

While the contemplation of this 
eventuality may cause chills to run 
along the spines of some, it is an age 
old process. Whenever there is a sur 
feit of anything, a struggle for survival 
is unavoidable. The fit survive and the 
vanquished are fittingly mourned. In 
the end conditions become easier and 
the survivors more useful. 
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tions, though still competent enough to 
control big business, as to bring us é 
Utopia wherein the “tickets of -wealth 
will be more evenly distributed. 

I agree with you that too much at’ 
tention cannot be given this question of 
recurring depression, for there is ut 
doubtedly a cure for them if and w 
enough of us will accept a substitute 
for some of our inbred beliefs, tradi 
tions or customs.—R. O. WALTHAM, 
New York City. 
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Selected Common Stocks at 
Attractive Buying Levels 


HE market is now establishing a base from which a rapid and sustained advance 


may logically be expected in the early months of 1933. 


It represents an exc 


el- 


lent opportunity for you to take aggressive steps to recover your losses and place your 


security account on a profit-pointing basis. 


Get In On the Right Securities 


at the Right Time 


During the anticipated recovery many securities will lag behind or remain inactive. 
Even the most desirable ones will not make their new technical bottoms at the same 


time. 


In fact, several have reached their buying points on the current movement. 


Our market and security specialists constantly analyze the technical and fundamental 


position of every active security. 
you those that should be among the leaders of the re- 
covery and offer the greatest price appreciation. You 
will be advised not only what and when to buy but when 
to take your profits. 


Six Outstanding Semi-Investment 
Recommendations—NOW READY 


Six sound common stocks—three dividend-payers in our 
Bargain Indicator with an average selling price under 21, and 
three low-priced issues in our Unusual Opportunities averag- 
ing under 9—have just been selected by our experts. A new 
Trading Campaign is also being prepared. 


In order to participate in these recommendations from the very 
beginning—when the greatest profits are available—mail the 
coupon below with your remittance today. 


+#— 





As a FoRECAST subscriber they will recommend to 








OUR subscription to THE 
INVESTMENT AND BUSI- 
NESS Forecast placed now will 


be in effect throughout a vital | 


period in the securities market 
which is likely to mark the 
permanent upturn from the 
present depression creating— 
after the most drastic deflation 
in 35 years—the greatest profit 
possibilities we may ever wit- 
ness. It may readily prove to 
be a lifetime opportunity for the 
man with a moderate amount of 
capital properly invested. 








This Complete Service for Six Months Only $75 





aad 


(a) 


Trading Advices following 
intermediate rallies and de- 
lines (for the purpose of 
securing profits that may be 
applied to the purchase of 
investment and income pro- 
ducing securities) . 


(b) 


Speculative Investments. 
Low-priced common stocks 
that offer outstanding possi- 
bilities for price apprecia- 
tion over a moderate period. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Unusual Opportunities. 


(c) 
Investments for Income 
and Profit. Sound dividend- 
paying common stocks en- 
titled to investment rating, 
with good profit possibilities. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Bargain Indicator. 


(d) 
Investments Mainly for In- 
come but with possibilities 
for enhancement in value due 
to investor demand. Recom- 
mended and carried in our 
Bond and Preferred Stock 
departments. 


So that you may take immediate steps to place your present portfolio on a sound and profit-pointing basis, 
send us with your subscription a list of your security holdings for our analyses and recommendations. 


Tue INvestMENT AND 


Business Forecast 
of 
The Magazine 
of 
Wall Street 


above by mail. 


Address 


in (b). 





Se TT 


DECEMBER 10, 1932 


in (c). 


I enclose $75 to cover m 


Cable Address: TICKERPUB 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Forecast. 
I understand that regardless of the telegrams I select I will receive the complete service outlined 
($137.50 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 


( Telegraph me collect your Trading Advices and thereafter as described in (a). 
( Telegraph me collect your Unusual Opportunity recommendations and thereafter as described 


(Telegraph me collect your Bargain Indicator recommendations and thereafter as described 
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We say 
“Yes ma’am” to 
our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for 
the Hotel Lexington restaurants. 
That’s why it’s so delicious and 
wholesome. And Lexington restau- 
rant prices, like its room rates, are 
sensible—35c for breakfast, 65c for 
tzncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 

$3 a day and up for Lexington 
rooms—$4 and up for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave.at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen'l Manager 






































MATHEMATICS 


FOR 






TRADING 





DNAs SS BINS 


My MATH-O-MATIC INDICATOR is un- 
eannily accurate in difficult markets. Buying 
and selling points are automatically indicated, 
Write for information, 


W. W. WALTERS 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
































Important 


if you change your address 






Report changes of address direct to 
us. The post office will not for- 
ward copies to your new address 
unless extra postage is provided by 
you. Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent to replace those undelivered 
through your failure to notify us of 
change in address at least two weeks 
before the date of issue with which 
it is to take effect. 
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New York Curb Exchange 











1982 
Price Range 
Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Alum. Co, of Amer.......... 90 22 
Alum, Co. of Amer. Pfd. (3). 67% 388% 87% 
Pp. & L. B. 8 


Amer. Cit. P. & L. B. ...... y% % 8% 
Amer. Cyanamid B.. ........ 8% 1% 3% 
Amer. Founders ...........++ in 1 
Se tts 10% % 
Assoc. Gas Elec, ‘“‘A” ......- % 
Brasil FT. L. & Pon... ssn 18% 7 ™% 
Buffalo, N. & E. P. Pfd. (1.60) 23% 15% 20% 
Cities Bervioe .......--..0... 6% 1% 
Cities Service Pfd........... 563% 10 18 
Cleve. El, Illum, (1.60)..... 85 19 $1 
Commonwealth & So, War.... 1 3/16 7/16 
Consol, Gas Balt. (3.60)..... 69% % 60% 
Cord Corp. .....2.ccccccccsee 8% 2 4% 
Deere & Co. ......eeeeeseeee 18% 8% 9% 
Douglas (W. L.) Shoe Pfd.7% 8 7 7 
Elec, Bond & Share (6% stk.) 48 5 19% 
Blec, Bond & Share Pfd. (6). 67 19 85 
Elec, Pr. Assoc. (.60)....... 9 2 5% 
Federated Metals ........... 17% 17% 
Ford Motor, Ltd. ............ 6% 2% 8% 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


1932 
Price Range 


—————, Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 


General Aviation ............ 5% 1% 83 

Goldman Sachs T 5 1 

Gt. A. & P, Tea N. V. (7).... 168 103% 147 

Gulf Oil of Pa. ..........++.. 44% 23 29 

Hudson Bay M, & 8......... 5 % 8% 
8 







Newmont Mining eee 
N. Y. Tel. Pfd. (6%) 8 
Niagara Hudson Pwr. (1.20). iM 1% 4% 


Penroad Corp. .....+...++... 1 1% 
St. Regis Paper ............. 8% 1% 3 
Salt Creek Prod. (1)........ 5% 2% 3% 
Geith (A. 0.) ...2..cccccee. 59 11 19% 


Sou, Cal. Edison Pfd. A (1%) 27% 215% 2% 

Standard Oil of Ind. (1)..... 25% 29% 

Standard Oil of Ky. (1.80)... 18% 8% 11K 
18% 


Bwift & Co. ...cc.eccecceces 7 ™% 
Bwift Int’l (4) ....-..6s..05 26 10 15% 
United Founders ........... 38% 6/16 1% 
United Gas Corp............. 4% 

United Lt. & Pow. A........ 9% 1% 4 

















Cancellation? Repudiation? 
Revision? 
(Continued from page 198) 








a triangular way, or any way for Ger- 
many to pay or for them to pay us. 
No debt payments unless we advance 
the money to pay ourselves! 

The debts problem has its immediate 
and long-time phases. The payment 
of the portion of the annual install- 
ments due December 15, amounting 
only to 126 million dollars all told 
should not be allowed to hasten a new 
deal at our expense. The President 
and Congress are right in insisting on 
payment. There has been much gen- 
eralization about the impossibility or 
infeasibility of making payment because 
of fiscal difficulties, the onerous burdens 
of taxation, and of the upsetting con- 
sequences if made. They do not seem 
to be valid. 

Britain's receipts, on account of her 
war loans, to France and other Allies 
and to the colonies and dominions, 
yield enough to meet most of her 95 
million dollars. She lacks surplus gold 
for transfer purposes, but she either 
has current cashable credits here sufh- 
cient for the purpose, or can mobilize 
them by arrangements with her 
nationals who have large investments 
in the United States. Such mobilization 
would not involve a large enough sum 
to disquiet our security markets. 

France has an abundance of surplus 
gold, and the transfer problem does not 
exist for her at this time. 
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In fact, France can come to the 
rescue of all the other debtors, so far 
as the transfer problem is concerned, 
by placing some of her billions of use- 
less gold at their disposal. 

France could and should go further 
and finance the Allies to raise their in: 
stallments as well as transfer them. 

Now is a good time to dispel the for- 
eign conviction that the United States 
is by duty the universal sacrificial goat. 
France is quite capable of taking that 
role for a while. 

In this connection it is important to 
recall that, entirely aside from repara: 
tions in the ordinary sense, both France 
and Britain profited greatly by the war 
in the way of confiscated shipping, 
colonial expansion railway rolling stock, 
goods in kind, natural resources (the 
iron ore and potash, for example, of 
Alsace). We received nothing in the 
way of indemnification for war losses 
or costs, beyond the expenses of main: 
taining a garrison in Germany for @ 
time. The war provided France and 
England with assets to meet their debts 
to us. It would be as foolish for us 
to absolve them from their debts a 
for them to return Alsace and their 
colonial gains to Germany. The wat 
left us with no new assets, 25 billions 
of debts and the promises of repay’ 
ment, it is now desired to tear up. 

Current payments, it appears, can 
be met with little difficulty by the prin 
cipal debtor nations. Default would 
have disastrous results to them and the 
world at large. It would set up 
epidemic of default throughout the 
world from which their own credits 
could not escape. It is hardly com 
ceivable that France will not pay: 
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Even the furious Chamber of Deputies 
will hesitate to take the risk of brand- 
ing France, the very keystone of the 
European financial structure, as a wil- 
ful defaulter, Talk of that dire even- 
tuality and of the sacrificial overthrow 
of the Herriot ministry are part of the 
game of propaganda to bring about 
postponement and, then, revision. 


Ways of Final Settlement 


As for the final settlement, to make 
it at this time of depression, low 
prices and general commercial stag- 
nation and financial stringency, the 
application of the practical rule of 
readjustment according to ability to 
pay would be unjust to us. Let 
us go on as at present until times 
are better and it is obvious that our 
debtors cannot pay their just debts as 
stipulated. When the right time has 
come it may be found possible to ar- 
range a settlement that will not be at 
our cost. There are possibilities of re- 
adjustment that will meet some or all 
of the objections urged against the 
present debts conventions. Our new 
President has stated that the door of 
diplomatic approach will always be 
open, without special act of Congress. 

It has been assumed that the cur- 
rencies of foreign countries cannot be 
used in payment, thus leaving liquida- 
tion to gold or credits in arranging 
transfers. Bernard M. Baruch sug- 
gested in THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET last spring that we could take 
some part of the debt payments in such 
currencies. American travelers abroad 
would afford a market for a consider- 
able quantity, immigrant remittances 
would absorb some, and our various 
foreign services some more. Incidental- 
ly, as this is written, it is officially pro- 
posed to mitigate the difficulties of 
transfer of current payments in this 
manner. 

Another suggestion is that the debtor 
nations, owning as they do about 95 
per cent of the colonial territory of the 
world, might transfer to us certain un- 
developed territories. These would 
supplement our domestic natural re- 
sources and create balanced trade out- 
lets—that is of manufactured goods 
against raw materials. 

Still another course would be to 
allow our debtors to pay us in some 
Part in raw materials and foodstuffs re- 
quired by our people but not ex- 
tensively produced here, if at all—such 
as rubber, coffee, tin, nickel, etc. They 
could obtain these materials from their 
colonies or in trade. 

Other possibilities that may be ex- 
plored are the transfer to the United 
States of interests in lucrative industries 

services of the debtor nations; the 
uction of their hostile tariffs in ex- 
ge for debt concessions, the open- 
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The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
December 14, 1932, at 12.00 o’clock noon 


$30,400,000.00 


Serial Gold Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Dated December 15, 1932, and maturing as follows: 


$15,400,000.00—1933 to 1939 
10,000,000.00—1933 to 1957 
5,000,000.00—1933 to 1982 


Principal and semi-annual interest June 15th and December 15th, 
payable in gold coin at the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, 40 Wall Street, New York City 


Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes 
$15,400,000.00 Unemployment Relief Bonds 


Maturing $2,200,000 annually December 15, 1933 to 1939, inclusive 


$10,000,000.00 General State Improvement Bonds 
Maturing $400,000 annually December 15, 1933 to 1957, inclusive 


$5,000,000.00 Elimination of Grade Crossings Bonds 
Maturing $100,000 annually December 15, 1933 to 1982, inclusive 


Bidders for these bonds will be required to name the rate of interest which the bonds are to bear not exceed- 
ing four per centum per annum. Such interest rates must be in multiples of 14 of 1% and not more than a single 


rate of interest shall be named for each issue. 


Bidders may condition their bids upon the award to them of all but no part of the entire $30,400,000 
bonds and the highest bidder on the basis of ‘‘all or none” will be the one whose bid! figures the lowest interest 
cost to the State on all issues combined after deducting the amount of premium bidif any. 

No bids will be accepted for separate maturities or for!ess than par value of the bonds nor unless accom- 
panied by a deposit of money or by a certified check or bank draft upon a solvent bank or trust company of 


the cities of Al 


y or New York, payable to the order of the “Comptroller of the State of New York” for at 


least two per cent of the par value of the bonds bid for. No interest will be allowed upon the good faith check 


of the successful bidder. 


All proposals, together with the security deposits, must be sealed and endorsed ‘‘Proposal for bonds” and 
enclosed in a sealed envelope directed to the “‘Comptroller of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y.” 


Comptroller reserves the right to reject any or all bids which are not in his opinion advantageous 


The 
to the. nterest of the State. 


Approving opinion of Honorable John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney-General of the State, as to the legality 
of these bonds and the regularity of their issue will be furnished the successful bidder upon delivery of the 


bonds to him. 


If the definitive bonds of this issue can not be prepared and delivered at a time to suit the purchaser, the 
reserves the right to deliver Interim Certificates pending preparation of the Definitive Bonds, and will 
endeavor to have these Interim Certificates ready for delivery on or about December 15th. 
The net debt of the State of New York on November 1, 1932 amounted to $400,608,585.21 which is about 
1.4% of the total assessed valuation of the realand personal property of the State subject to taxation for State 


Circulars descriptive of these bonds will be mailed upon application to 
MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, 


Dated November 18, 1932. 


Albany, N. Y. 








ing to us of markets in specific volume, 
in return for proportionate scaling 
down of the debts; and the commer- 
cialization of the debts, so that the 
United States Government may be paid 
their present worth at once and the 
converted bonds absorbed by the in- 
vesting public of the world. The last 
suggestion has the merit of taking the 
debts problem out of international 
politics and dispute and of leaving the 
transfer problem to individual solution. 

There is, finally, the prospect that 
debt remission may be in some degree 
used as a convincing argument for dis- 
armament. 

The examination of the various ways 
by which the mechanics of innocuous 
liquidation may be worked out or a 
common conviction finally arrived at 
that the debts are a dead horse whose 
decaying corpse defiles and contami- 


nates the world, with only evil for 
debtor and creditor alike, will take 
much time and require long study and 
negotiation. It should be undertaken 
in less troubled and more deliberate 
times. We should be in no hurry to 
throw away the substantial moral ad- 
vantages the debts give us in a world 
of conflicting national aspirations and 
objectives. There are no convincing 
reasons that currently due payments 
cannot be made without ominous 
repercussions, injurious to all parties 
concerned and the world at large. On 
the other hand, non-payment will 
asperse the sanctitity of all inter- 
governmental contracts, menace the 
integrity of private contracts across 
national boundaries, create barriers to 
friendly future negotiations and arouse 
American public opinion to bitter re- 
sentment against the defaulting nations. 
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The Salvation Army Slogan 
During The Past Months 
Has Been — 


HUNGER 
KNOWS NO 
HOLIDAY 


OLLOWING a Winter during which 
greater demands than ever before were 
made upon the organization by the poor and 
needy, the war against poverty and distress 
was resolutely carried on from over 2,000 
centers throughout the S . Th d 
of homes were saved from disaster. . . . 


DURING THE PAST YEAR OVER 
FIFTEEN MILLION APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR ASSISTANCE 
WERE MET 





ses Winter comes with increased 
cries for aid from the victims of unem- 
ployment and other ills. The Salvation 
Army forms the shock troops of social wel- 
fare. It meets the first impact of human 
need. Its capacity for lies in the 
generosity of its friends . . . . « + - 


HELP US TO THE LIMIT OF 
YOUR ABILITY 


Mail Your Contribution Today To: 





COMMANDER 
EVANGELINE BOOTH 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE SALVATION ARMY 
120 West l4ith Street 
New York, N. Y. 


or, if you prefer, to your local resident 


officer. Gifts may be allocated to any 
specific purpose or district. 
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Interpreting Financial 
Notices 


This feature serves investors in clarifying various legal notices associated 


with important corporate changes. 


Notices concerning reorganizations and 


security holders protective committee especially, will be discussed in order to 
interpret legal phraseology and afford some background which will aid the security 
holder in deciding on his individual course. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Receivership 


Unless the various interests involved 
are successful in arranging an ac- 
ceptable plan for reorganization of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., or 
unless unification is accomplished, the 
receivership of Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. may involve litigation last- 
ing for years, involving millions of dol- 
lars in legal fees. Without some con- 
structive action developing, the com- 
pany seems headed for one of the most 
complicated and involved legal en- 
tanglements in the history of American 
business. 

Various protective committees have 
been formed for the different securities 
involved in this situation. One recent- 
ly formed for the stockholders and vot- 
ing trust certificate holders of Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. consists of 
Arthur W. Loasby, chairman, Edgar 
S. Bloom, A. J. Brosseau, H. W. Croft, 
Ellery W. Mann, Rogers S. Lamont, 
secretary, 48 Wall Street, New York 
City. This committee states that it 








Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 225) 








industry, producing a wide variety of 
rubber products, although by far its 
major source of revenue is in the manu- 
facture and sale of automobile tires and 
tubes. When consideration is given to 
the almost demoralized status of the 
raw rubber market, as well as sharply 
curtailed requirements of automobile 
companies, earnings are likely to re- 
main restricted during the early future, 
at least. Nevertheless, the company’s 
exceptionally strong financial condition 
will enable it to withstand an extended 
period of curtailed activity and places 
it in a position to take advantage of 
any firming of rubber prices and in- 
crease in activity in the automotive in- 
dustry. The “dumping” of rubber 
footwear by foreign countries and the 
possibility of this development spread- 
ing to rubber tires is now under investi- 
gation by the Customs Department, 
and doubtless the Federal Trade Com- 


represents substantial holdings of both 
voting trust certificates and stock, and 
announces that it will represent stock 
and voting trust certificates deposited 
with it, not only in the receivership 
proceedings and in the formulation of 
any plan of reorganization that may 
evolve therefrom, but also in the de 
velopment of plans for the unification 
of the rapid transit lines. Manufac: 
turers Trust Co., 149 Broadway, New 
York City, is depositary. 


Middle West Utilities 


Holders of Middle West Utilities 
5% notes of 1935 should communicate 
with receivers, Edward N. Hurley and 
Charles A. McCulloch, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, in order to 
obtain forms for filing proof of claim. 
If such claim is not filed by January 1, 
1933, all rights to share in any dis 
tribution of assets will be lost. This 
filing of claim with receivers does not 
involve deposit with any protective 
committee. 


mission will take steps to prevent un- 
fair competition from this source in 
sofar as it legally can. However, if 
it is shown that goods coming into this 
country are not being offered at a lower 
price than in the country of their 
origin or elsewhere, nothing can hk 
done to stop their entry without Con- 
gressional action. While admittedly, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, common, 
lacks medium term attraction, we main- 
tain confidence in the longer term pros 
pects of the enterprise and counsel fur: 
ther retention of current speculative 
holdings. 


S. S. KRESGE CO. 


I will appreciate your advice in refer 
ence to 100 shares of S. S. Kresge Co. 
common stock I bought two years ago a 
3214. At that time my broker told me, 
financially, this company was second only 


to F. W. Woolworth, Now I lear 
Kresge’s net income has fallen off con- 
sistently since 1928. Is this due to over- 
expansion? How is this company affected 
by Icases made at boom-time rental prices? 
Is the present dividend secure? Has this 
company a sufficiently attractive future to 
earrant holding its stock beyond moderate 
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price advances?—A. L. T., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


§. S. Kresge Co., in common with 
its competitors, is feeling the effects of 
the depression as witnessed by a de- 
crease in sales of 14% for the first ten 
months of this year, compared with the 
like period of 1931. Total volume of 
sales having amounted to $96,528,792 
against $112,391,773. As of October 
31, last, the company had 680 Ameri- 
can and 42 Canadian stores in opera- 
tion, or a total of 722 stores. From 
the standpoint of size Kresge ranks 
second only to F. W. Woolworth. 
While no interim earnings reports have 
been published so far this year, it is 
believed that the present rate of one 
dollar on its 5,517,929 shares of com- 
mon is being earned at the present 
time. Net income for the year ended 
December 31, 1931, amounted to 
$9,461,698, equal after preferred 
dividend requirements to $1.69 a 
common share. This compared with 
net of $10,621,151 or $1.90 earned on 
the common for the full year 1930. 
Financial position at the close of last 
year was strong indicating that no 
financing will be needed. Current 
assets having amounted to $21,245,407 
of which cash alone totalled $3,849,- 
954 against current liabilities of $7,- 
582,758. The management of the 
company consists of men long associa- 
ted with the industry. It has been 
estimated that the officers and directors 
own approximately 29.7% of the total 
number of shares outstanding. Thus 
they have a vital interest in the com- 
pany’s financial success. While we do 
not look for any early reversal in the 
company’s downward earnings trend, 
we believe that the company is well 
able to weather the current depression 
and should quickly reflect any improve- 
ment in conditions generally. We do 
not recommend additional purchases at 
this time, but counsel retention of stock 
already held with a view toward more 
favorable longer term developments. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


When I bought 125 shares of N. Y. 
Central in 1931, at 87, it was my Opinion 
that its many reported operating efficiencies 
would show up in this company’s earning 
fewer. Now, in view of the unfavorable 
sowing in 1931 and this year’s large de- 
lat don’t vou think I ought to take my 
rag and invest the remainder in securi- 
es with greater potentialities?—V. M. O 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ The slogan “The only water level 
route from the Atlantic Seaboard to 
leading points in the Central 
West” that has made the New York 

tral Railroad famous still remains 
true. Despite the vicissitudes of the 
oe depression, the geographical 
Ocation of the New York Central 
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stations, and dealer outlets. 


66 shield. 


owned subsidiary. 


ventional artificial gas plant. 





‘Phillips 


An Integrated Company 


HILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY owns large reserves 
of crude oil, natural gas, and natural gasoline; produces and 
refines these raw materials; transports and distributes through 
its own pipe-line, tank-car, and motor-truck facilities; and sells 
to the ultimate consumer through its own branches, service 


As evidence of the soundness of this policy of integration, 
one has to consider only the Company’s record of growth and 
the increasing public acceptance of its products. 


World’s Largest Producer of Natural Gasoline 


Most popularly known among these products is Phillips 66 
Gasoline—‘“‘Highest Test” at the price of ordinary gasoline. Any 
motorist who has toured the Middle West or the eastern slope 
of the Rockies is familiar with the orange-and-black Phillips 


Also, from its own reserves in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, 
and in connection with its production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline, the Company obtains natural gas, which it sells at 
wholesale or distributes through Philgas Company, a wholly 


Philgas Division 
Philgas Company retails Philgas to thousands of householders 
who live out of reach of city gas service. It also supplies lique- 
fied petroleum gas to a long list of important industrial con- 


cerns, and operates gas-manufacturing plants for many towns 
and small cities in which it is uneconomical to operate the con- 


For a full, illustrated account of the many activities of Phillips 
Petroleur: Company and its subsidiaries, write for a copy of 
the Annual Report. A few copies are still available. 


Pai.tires PErroLEuM CoMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 




















Lines remains unchanged. Originating 
in the largest city of the country, New 
York, the road runs north to Albany 
and the Canadian border and from 
Albany across the Empire State to 
Buffalo, on to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis, to 
say nothing of the smaller sized and 
less important cities and communities 
in between. Furthermore, extending 
East from Albany, across New England 
to Boston, runs the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, a leased line of New York 
Central. Looking into the future, the 
territories served by the New York 
Central will be broadened by the ac- 


quisition of the “Virginian” and 
“Lackawanna” proposed under the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission consoli- 
dation plan for eastern roads. Load- 
ings of New York Central Railroad 
are made up of the following products, 
listed in order of their importance— 
Mines, (chiefly bituminous coal), man- 
ufacturers and miscellaneous (includ- 
ing petroleum products), agricultural, 
most important of which are wheat and 
flour. The consolidation of the “Vir- 
ginian” and “Lackawanna” will in- 
crease materially the bituminous coal 
tonnage of New York Central's traffic. 
Occasionally small investors are amazed 
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“GIMME ONE, 


me sister’s got it” 


A ragged, dirty newsboy blurted, 
‘Gimme one, me sister’s got it,” and 
dropped on the marble counter* a 
single penny that tinkled lonesomely. 
He was buying one of the first Christ- 
mas Seals sold in the United States 
for anti-tuberculosis work. The need 
was great. He knew. His sister had it. 


Today Christmas Seals help protect 
you and your family, for although the 
death rate from tuberculosis has been 
reduced two-thirds it still kills more 
people between 15 and 45 than any 
other disease. Your pennies make 
possible free clinics, nursing service, 
preventoriums, and educational work 
that mean cure for some, relief for 

































































MERRY, CHRISTMAS 


























many, and hope for all. 


Dec. 13, 1907 





“In the lobby of the Philadelphia‘‘North American,” 
















THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 













BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 








at the pronounced decline in earnings 
during the current depression and the 
losses currently being sustained by the 
road. However, when consideration is 
given to the almost chaotic state of 
business and industry generally 
throughout the territory served by the 
road, it is not surprising to note the 
losses being sustained from operations. 
On the contrary, in reflection of the 
capable management of the road, de- 
ficits are being restricted by effective 
economies. Moreover, it has been 
officially stated that a fairly substantial 
increase in freight traffic could be 
handled profitably without a cor- 
responding increase in operating ex- 
penses. Thus, while substantial earn- 
ings recovery is not anticipated during 
the immediate future, the road is in 
a favorable position to reflect business 
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revival as it appears in evidence. Such 
a revival will immediately facilitate 
liquidation of the currently burdensome 
short term obligations. On the basis 
that the turning point of the business 
trend has been reached and that you 
have retained the common stock of this 
road through the worst aspects of the 
situation, we see little to be gained by 
liquidating your holdings at this late 
date and counsel against such action. 








Two-Way Bond Market 
(Continued from page 207) 








not downward in the fourth quarter of 
the year. While this precedent is not 
infallible, it is well worth watching. 
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Keep Posted 


The pieces of literature listed below 
have been prepared with the utmost care 
by business houses advertising in this 
issue. They will be sent free upon re. 
quest, direct from the issuing houses, 
Please ask for them by number. e 
urge out readers to take full advantage 
of this service. Address Keep Posted 
Department Magazine of Wall Street, 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





“ODD LOT TRADING” P 
Jobn Muir & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, are distributing their booklet to 
investors. (225). 

A COMPLETE FINANCIAL LIBRARY IN 8 VOLUMES 
These eight Standard Books, published by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, cover every 
phase of modern security trading and in- 
vesting. Available at new low prices, 
Write for descriptive circular. (752). 

WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
The Investment and Business Forecast, a 
security advisory service, conducted by The 
Magazine of Wall Street, definitely adviser 
subscribers what securities to buy or sell 
short and when to close out or cover. (788), 

“TRADING METHODS” 

This handbook, issued by Chisholm & Chap- 

man, contains much helpful information for 

traders. A copy together with their Mar- 
ket Letter will be mailed upon request. 

(785). 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
An old established New York Stock Pxchange 
house is issuing a booklet describing a method 
by which listed securities may be purchased 
on monthly installments in odd lots or full 
lots. (813). 

INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 
The most logical form of investment profit 
insurance is repr ted by the personal and 
continuous counsel rendered by the Invest- 
ment Management Service. Write for full 
information. No obligation. (861). 

“SOME FINANCIAL FACTS” 

An interesting booklet issued upon request 
by the Bell Telephone Securities Co. (875). 

“A CHAIN OF SERVICE” 

Describes and illustrates the history and de- 
velopment of the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric System. (884). 

ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 

Full information or reports on companies 
identified with Electric Bond & Share Oo. 
furnished upon request. (898). 

“HOW TO PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL AND ACCELER- 

ATE ITS GROWTH—THROUGH TRADING” 

Is the title of an interesting article by EB. B. 
Harmon of A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, 
which will be sent to investors on request. 
(936). 

MARGIN REQUIREMENTS, COMMISSION CHARGES 
Springs & Co. have prepared a folder ex- 
plaining margin requirements, commission 
eharges and trading units. Copies gladly 
sent to investors and traders. (939). 

















Conversely, it is quite possible that 
seasonal factors will favor such bonds 
during the first quarter of 1933. For 
this reason any further recession dur 
ing the remaining weeks of the year 
may well be utilized for discriminating 
accumulation of sound issues. 








As I See It 
(Continued from page 193) 
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conscious of it or not. It is not % 
cialism. It is simply a broader partic’ 
pation in the game of big business 00 
the part of everyone. It is no more 
than common sense. 

Is it sounder to give more to labor 
in order to secure a desirable and sus 
tained home market or to chase 
will-of-the-wisp of foreign consumers 
who, when they are found, must 
loaned the money with which to buy? 

































A Binder for Your Copies of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


This handsome binder will hold a six months’ 
file—13 copies—of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET. 


Its covers are of heavyweight, dark brown 
imitation leather. THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET is stamped in gold on the front and 
backbone. 
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Makes an Ideal Christmas Gift 





An attractive Christmas Gift Card bearing your 
name as the donor will be mailed to each recip- 
ient of these binders as a Christmas gift. 


bee 
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This binder will~ 


-—— Permit you to refer instantly to facts, statistics and articles without removing individual magazines. An occa- 
sional review of past issues of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL StrEET will give you invaluable trading and investment 
information. 


-=~/Give you a six months’ file because it holds thirteen copies—a complete volume. A cumulative index appears 
semi-annually in our Magazine, making it possible to keep your volumes complete as a permanent file, 


p= Enable you to insert your copies singly or all at once without punching or marring them in any way. A copy 
can be removed and replaced easily in a moment’s time. 


~~ Look well on your office table or in your home library. Its covers are made of stiff genuine binder board covered 
with durable brown imitation leather—washable, scuff-proof and attractive. With its ingenious patented con- 
struction for holding magazines in place, it has the feel and appearance of a bound volume. 








One binder (for holding 6 Two binders (for holding a 
months’ file—13 copies) full year’s file—26 copies) 


$4.50 
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